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THE ‘ECOLOGY’ 
OF MIDDLE-WESTERN HISTORIANS 


JoHN D. Hicks 


eee according to Webster, is that sphere of biology 
which deals with ‘the mutual relations between organ- 
isms and their environment.’ I do not know whether biolo- 
gists ever deign to study ‘human ecology,’ but if they do 
they are not very far removed from historians, among whom 
the assumption that environment enormously influences the 
activities of mankind is universal. Probably both biologists 
and historians are themselves to a considerable extent vic- 
tims of the conditions that surround them, but I can speak 
only for the historians. Certainly they, for all their gallant 
efforts to achieve both accuracy and objectivity, almost in- 
variably betray a close connection with some regional way 
of life. 

American writers of American history are particularly 
prone to reflect their environment in their writings. New 
Englanders have generally shown a calm confidence in the 
superiority of the culture from which they have sprung, and 
have not failed to note the deep and abiding influence of 
New England ways upon the whole American nation. Writ- 
ers from the Middle Atlantic states have often emphasized 
nationalism, less, perhaps, because Middle Atlantic horizons 
were particularly wide than because the Middle states could 
never have hoped to stand alone, and required the support of 
every other section to live at all. Historians of the South 
have almost invariably stood out as convinced regional apolo- 
gists, determined, come what might, to ‘take their stand 
by Dixie Land.’ Historians of the Middle West and of the 
Far West are little different. Westerners no less than east- 
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erners survey the historical scene from the vantage point of 
their own locale. 

In describing the influence of the Middle West upon the 
writers of American history it has produced, one turns in- 
stinctively to Frederick Jackson Turner whose views on the 
significance of the frontier have so deeply influenced histor- 
ical scholarship in the United States. It was a matter of 
great importance that Turner began to write at a time when 
the memory of the frontier was still fresh in his mind. When 
George Bancroft, the first great historian of New England, 
broke into print, his section possessed the maturity that came 
with 200 years of history. Not so Turner’s Wisconsin, 
which was barely 50 years old when its first great historian 
began to make his influence felt. Turner’s confession of 
faith is open and full: 


I spent my youth in a newspaper office in contact with practical 
politics, and in a little town at “The Portage,’ Wisconsin, over which 
Marquette had passed. There were still Indian . . . tepees where I 
hunted and fished, and Indians came in to the stores to buy paints and 
trinkets and sell furs. The town was a mixture of raftsmen from the 


‘pineries, of . . . immigrants . .. [some] in old country garbs.. . 
of Yankees . . . New-York Yankees . . . Southerners .. . a few ne- 
groes. .. . My school-fellows were all from these varied classes and 


nationalities, and we all ‘got on together’ in this forming society. Oc- 
casionally some fortunate youth went out to Montana or Colorado and 
returned to tell of mines and ranches. I rode on the first railroad into 
the pine forests of northern Wisconsin and fished along rivers and lakes 
in the virgin pine woods, where French names made real the earlier fron- 
tier and followed Indian trails. 

Is it strange that I saw the frontier as a real thing and experienced 
its changes? . . . Is it strange that I preached of the frontier? 


And, one may add, is it strange that other historians of 
the Middle West, some of Turner’s generation and some of 
the next, should have been stirred by the same motives that 
inspired Turner? The traditional struggles between the 
white men and the Indians, between the French and the 
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British, between the British and the Americans were trans- 
ferred to a Middle-western setting by such writers as Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, Louise P. Kellogg, James A. James, and 
Clarence W. Alvord. The saga of the immigrant produced 
such historians as Kendric C. Babcock, Theodore C. Blegen, 
and George M. Stephenson, men who knew from experience 
and from immediate tradition the significance of the tales 
they had to tell. The rdle of the pioneer farmer, set to the 
music of fiction by Hamlin Garland and Herbert Quick, 
found historical expression through such children of the 
pioneers as Joseph Schafer, Solon J. Buck, Louis Pelzer, 
and a host of others. 

As a humble, minor craftsman I submit the following 
apologia pro vita mea. My four grandparents were born, 
respectively, at Danby Fourcorners, Vermont; Schoharie 
county, New York; Bigstone Gap, Virginia; and Greene- 
ville, Tennessee. They represented in their blood the three 
dominant early American strains—English, Scotch-Irish, 
Pennsylvania German—and according to tradition there 
was a dash of Welsh, French, and Portuguese besides. They 
made many moves to the West before the time in the fifties 
when my father was born in Illinois and my mother in 
Missouri, both in country farmhouses built of logs. The 
stories of their youth handed down to their children vary 
only in detail from those told by Garland and Quick. My 
Grandfather Hicks fought in the Black Hawk war; about 
as actively and heroically, I am led to believe, as did Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Many of the Hicks legends I dare not re- 
peat; they sound too much like authentic Lincolniana. My 
mother, for eleven years before she married my father, 
taught a succession of country schools in northwestern Mis- 
souri, and her experiences, endlessly retold for the benefit 
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of her children, stand up well in comparison with the tall 
tales of Edward Eggleston’s Hoosier Schoolmaster. I was 
born in a tiny country town in Nodaway county, Missouri, 
where the farmers came on Saturday to trade, and on Sun- 
day to worship. My father was an old-fashioned Methodist 
revivalist; I know through personal observation about camp 
meetings, shouting, and conversion. When I was sixteen 
years old, my father, like his own before him, answered the 
call of the West, and went as a missionary to Buffalo, Wy- 
oming, the place where the Johnson county war between 
Rustlers and Whitecaps was still best remembered. For 
two years, early in the twentieth century, I taught country 
school myself, in Wyoming log schoolhouses far more prim- 
itive than those my mother knew in Missouri. Under the 
tolerant tutelage of the elder brothers of my pupils I got 
acquainted with what was left of the cowboy’s West, and 
I learned to love the solitude of its great open spaces. I 
still resent with all my heart the noise and tumult of the city 
streets; the very sight and smell of industry. Do you won- 
der that I accepted gratefully Turner’s views on the West; 
that through my own eyes, and not his alone, I saw signi- 
ficance in the successive frontiers my people had helped to 
create? 

It is but natural that native historians of the Middle 
West, particularly such as were born back in the nineteenth 
century when the frontier was still more than a memory, 
should have emphasized the West in their writings, but a 
large number of so-called Turnerians have been easterners 
who have come West. I doubt very much if many of these 
men really understood Turner; they wrote of the West be- 
cause it was the thing to do, and because western sources 
were the sources most available. And in this fact, the accessi- 
bility of materials for research, may be found another rea- 
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son for regional emphasis. I suspect that when Frederic L. 
Paxson, the Philadelphian, laid away his hopes of becoming 
« historian of American diplomacy in order to put on the 
Turner mantle he did so as much from necessity as from con- 
viction. He began his teaching career at the University of 
Colorado where he found no diplomatic archives, but an 
abundance of documentary evidence on the history of the 
West. Out of this environment he produced his Last A meri- 
can Frontier. At the University of Michigan, where he next 
taught, he took time to write a little treatise on the Civil 
War, but when he reached Wisconsin the treasures that 
Draper and Thwaites had gathered turned him back again 
upon the West. His numerous articles upon the frontier, 
and his Pulitzer-prize winning History of the American 
Frontier, marked him as the chief exponent, next to Turner, 
of what he sometimes called the ‘cult of the West.’ But 
Paxson and many others like him were only naturalized 
Middle westerners. They wrote admirably of the West, they 
gave it great credit (perhaps greater than it deserved) for 
its contribution to the nation’s history, but somehow many 
a western idiom passed them by. A southwesterner, criticiz- 
ing Mr. Paxson’s description of the ‘long drive’ as only a 
southwesterner could, remarked in the midst of an otherwise 
appreciative review: “The author simply does not know his 
cows.’ How could he? And for that matter how could 
Turner, or any other Middle westerner, know a Texan’s 
cows? And how could any city-bred easterner, however well- 
intentioned, ever hope to know Turner’s Middle West? One 
might about as well try to explain agriculture without ever 
having lived upon a farm. 

Middle-western writers of American history have written 
upon other subjects than the Middle-western frontier, and 
the influence of the West upon the nation, but I think that I 
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am correct in assuming that their principal. contributions 
have been along this line. The chief outlet for their scholarly 
papers since 1914 has been the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, which for the last few years, the better to describe 
its contents, has carried the subtitle, 4 Journal of American 
History. But a topical guide to the Review, published in 
1934, contained sixty-five pages on western subjects to only 
twenty pages on all other subjects combined, including As- 
sociation affairs. Middle-western writers, following an ex- 
ample set by Turner himself, have also tended to Middle- 
westernize all frontiers, and they needed the sharp reminder 
given them in Walter P. Webb’s The Great Plains that the 
frontier has had many different patterns, and not one alone. 
They have tended to ignore, too, many factors in American 
history that Turner himself did not ignore, and did not wish 
to see ignored. In discussing the economic interpretation of 
history Mr. Turner once observed: ‘Far oftener than has 
yet been shown have these underlying economic facts affect- 
ing the breadwinners of the nation been the secret of the na- 
tion’s rise or fall, by the side of which much that has passed 
as history is the merest frippery.’ None knew better than he 
that in the rise of industrialism a new force had been un- 
leashed that for the future might eclipse all others in sig- 
nificance. 

It is not surprising that during the last few years there 
has been a tendency, both within and without the Middle 
West, to break away from the Turnerian approach. Much 
has happened since 1893, when Turner read his famous essay. 
Today the noise of industry has drowned out the sound of 
the woodsman’s axe; the clatter of machines, the songs of the 
pioneers. To a very great extent the graduate students of 
the past two decades have been recruited from the cities 
and the larger towns; even when they hail from the villages, 
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they are city-conditioned, and few indeed come from the 
farms. Like Turner and his generation they see the field of 
history from the vantage point of their own environment. 
Speak of the rise of big business, the growth of cities, the 
problems of labor, the immigrant in industry, and they stand 
on familiar ground. But to this generation, which has 
learned of the frontier only from books, the Turner hypoth- 
esis seems to be only a succession of overstatements. Even in 
the Middle West, as industry gains on agriculture and the 
cities take the center of the scene, the emphasis is steadily 
changing. Interest in the frontier has fled to the farther 
West, where the memory of its contributions has not yet 
faded. But here, too, industry is increasingly dominant, 
and we may yet be able to say of writers of American his- 
tory that, like writers of European history in America, they 
reflect little regional influence in their work. All of them 
may yet be absorbed in the rising tide of industry. Present- 
day students care little about the conquest of the continent 
by plodding pioneers; what they want to hear about is the 
clash of class on class in industry. 

And of course, for their time, they are right. The dom- 
inant factor in the twentieth century has been, and doubtless 
will continue to be, industry. The frontier and its influence 
is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. It is reasonable 
enough to revolt against the application of the frontier hypo- 
thesis to the present scene. The shoe no longer fits the foot. 
Unfortunately, however, some of those who rail most bitterly 
against the way in which Turner wrote his environment into 
his history insist on doing precisely the same thing with 
theirs. Because all during their formative years industry 
has dominated the scene, these ‘asphalt flowers,’ as an un- 
kind critic once called them, insist on pushing hypotheses 
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that have a certain validity for the twentieth century far 
back into the nineteenth, and even earlier. 

Someday when this newest generation of revolters shall 
have revolted themselves out (Turner was of course a re- 
volter in his day), we may reach a happy understanding. 
The historian of the future will probably wonder what the 
din was all about. For the seventeenth, eighteenth, and much 
of the nineteenth centuries it will seem to him fairly obvious 
that the doctrines Turner preached were in the main valid. 
Corrections here and there will of course continue to be 
made, but people did go West, there was a frontier, and it 
made a difference. The historian of the future will also rec- 
egnize the rising significance of industry from the middle of 
the nineteenth century onward. He will not try to industrial- 
ize the frontier period, or to frontierize the industrial period. 
He will recognize merely, and state without a rise in temper- 
ature, that hard on the heels of the frontier came an era of 
intense industrialization, which, like the frontier before it, 
made a difference. 























VAN BUREN McCOLLUM 
JOSEPH SCHAFER 


HE school year 1891-92 was spent by the present writer 

as principal of the small, but well-established, free high 
school at Sextonville, Richland county, Wisconsin. The 
place was almost a deserted village, the railroad extending 
from the junction with the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul road at Lone Rock to Richland Center having passed 
some two miles to the west, on higher ground, leaving Sex- 
tonville ‘low and dry.’ However, a station called “Twin 
Bluffs’ had been established at practically the nearest point 
to the old village, where a new village had grown up, and 
there were a few residences along the road between the two. 

Sextonville still retained a couple of crossroads stores, a 
blacksmith shop, a cooperage, and more than all else the high 
school started in the 1870’s under the encouragement of the 
free high school law. That school served not only the Sex- 
tonville district, but a scope of rural country extending south 
to the Wisconsin river at the old abandoned Richland City, 
then called ‘Gotham,’ and north to Ithaca some five or six 
miles. Twin Bluffs was a part of the home district. 

At Twin Bluffs the most active and enterprising busi- 
nessman, owner of the store and participant in all lines of 
local endeavor, was Leroy McCollum, a middle-aged gentle- 
man of singular energy and clear-sightedness who was the 
father of several grown sons who aided in carrying on the 
family business. Presumably, Mr. McCollum had gone to 
Twin Bluffs from Sextonville, for his parents still lived in 
the older village; he had a brother in Richland Center who 
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was also a merchant; there was another brother in Milwau- 
kee, and other relatives elsewhere. The family had spread 
westward from Massachusetts, gradually centering mainly 
in Richland county. 

There was, however, one exception. Sometime in the fall 
of 1891 the sleepy, little community of Sextonville awoke 
to the presence within their midst of a genuine adventurer. 
He was a stocky, bearded man, who already seemed old to 
us young people but who could not have counted more than 
about forty-six years. He was referred to as one of the 
McCollums who, for many years, had lived in distant and 
little-known foreign lands and who was now making his 
first visit in a generation to parents and kindred in his old 
Wisconsin home. Friends called him ‘Van’; his full name 
was Van Buren. Whether or not he bore ‘little Van’s’ given 
name of ‘Martin’ also is uncertain, though one volume of 
his diary, now before me, bears the stamped address 
‘Makulm M. Hanamate, Marquesas.’ So, perhaps, he called 
himself ‘Martin’ among the French, though he was ‘Van’ 
to the people of Sextonville. 

The adventurer remained in the Sextonville neighbor- 
hood during the winter and toward spring went away, we 
assumed to his island home in the South Pacific among the 
Polynesians and the few French and other residents who 
made that region their home, or at least their stopping place. 
Forty-eight years later this writer, recalling some of the 
tales then heard about Van McCollum, wondered if his story 
could be resurrected for the benefit of the State historical 
society of Wisconsin. A letter to Elmer McCollum of Rich- 
land Center, a nephew of Van’s, which was relayed to 
Charles L. McCollum of Clearwater, Florida, Elmer’s older 
brother, brought results. On the subject of Van Buren 
McCollum he supplied the sketch which follows: 
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Vv. B. McCOLLUM 


Van Buren McCollum, the eldest son of Dr. Asa and 
Hadassah McCollum, was born at Leicester, Massachusetts, 
June 7, 1835. He commenced his schooling in the public 
schools of Leicester, where some of the time Miss Clara 
Barton was the teacher. He was an industrious student as 
a youth and practically all his life, and was ever in touch 
with the ‘master teacher nature.’ His mother was reared a 
practical New England schoolteacher, highly educated and 
exceedingly well-read, but lacking in the sentimental poetical 
quality so strongly represented in the character of her eldest 
son. She used often to say to her children and grandchildren: 
‘If a word or thought comes to you, that you do not thor- 
oughly understand, do not let it slip away from you, go to 
your textbooks, become masters of spelling, pronunciation, 
meaning, application, and everything pertaining thereto,’ 
and more along this line. She was much too practical and 
energetic to have intended this advice to be used literally to 
the neglect of regular work or duties, but son Van put a very 
broad construction on mother’s words, and would stop his 
team in the field and hie him away to the beloved books to 
settle a controversial point; so, occasionally, there were bel- 
ligerent moments between mother and son concerning the 
practical exposition of her teachings and his too literal in- 
terpretations. This, probably combined with his adventur- 
ous, roving disposition, caused him to wander away [from 
Sextonville, his home from his sixteenth year] toward the 
setting sun, no more to see the home of his youth and friends 
till thirty or more years had passed by. He drove across 
the sparsely settled Iowa prairies and worked for a farmer 
near Omaha for sometime. Then he drove on to St. Joseph, 
Missouri, expecting to find his brother Leroy, who when 
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last heard from was working for a farmer in that locality. 
He found the farm where Leroy had worked, but Leroy had 
gone with a freighter’s train over the Oregon trail to Salt 
Lake City. Van continued on down to southern Missouri 
and found a man driving a bunch of horses to northern 
Texas. When he left that driver, he continued on up into 
the mining country, was at Pike’s peak, though I do not find 
any record of his engaging in any kind of employment there. 
He had many adventures. At one time while he and a com- 
panion were camped for the night, his horses were stolen. 
He traced them for some distance but did not recover them. 
He sold his buckboard and harness and, joining up with 
other parties, pushed on, always continuing his westward 
trek. At one time he was with distant relatives of his father’s 
in California panning gold. Later he had a homestead in the 
Puget sound country, and was employed intermittently as 
foreman of a wrecking crew at Cape Flattery. 

He was a wonderfully interesting letter writer, and my 
first recollections of him were formed from reading the let- 
ters written by him to the various members of the family. 
The letters went the rounds for perusal by all. Not strange 
that my first correspondent was this far-away uncle, to me so 
endowed with romance and mysticism, and I soon became 
official correspondent for my aged grandparents. I was al- 
ways happy to write to him and ever hailed his prompt re- 
plies with rapture. I never lost my childhood interest in him, 
and we kept up a correspondence until his death. His vivid 
descriptions of localities and his comments on flora and rock 
formations, seen in his wanderings, were very interesting. 
When my letter-writing days were attained, he was located 
at Tai-o-hae, Marquesas islands. The South sea isles, so 
rapturously sung by poets, were a fitting abode for my poet- 
uncle, and he was very happy there. During a South sea 
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island cruise by Robert Louis Stevenson, these two poets ex- 
changed messages. Uncle Van wrote and sent a few lines 
of greeting, and Mr. Stevenson, from his yacht, wrote and 
returned by the messenger a poem dubbing him ‘Bard 
McCollum.’ He also presented him a personally auto- 
graphed copy of his book The Wrecker. 

Robert Louis Stevenson in his volume, In the South Seas, 
refers to V. B. McCollum thus: 


We had besides a white visitor from shore, who came and de- 
parted in a crowded whale-boat manned by natives; having read of 
yachts in the Sunday papers, and being fired with a desire to see one. 
Captain Chase, they called him, an old whaler-man, thickset and white- 
bearded, with a strong Indiana drawl; years old in the country, a good 
backer in battle, and one of those dead shots whose practice at the 
target struck terror in the braves of Haamau. Captain Chase dwelt 
farther east in a bay called Hanamate, with a Mr. M’Callum; or rather 
they had dwelt together once, and were now amicably separated. The 
captain is to be found near one end of the bay, in a wreck of a house, and 
waited on by a Chinese. At the point of the opposing corner another habi- 
tation stands on a tall paepae. The surf runs there exceeding heavy, 
seas of seven and eight feet high bursting under the walls of the house, 
which is thus continually filled with their clamour, and rendered fit only 
for solitary, or at least silent, inmates. Here it is that Mr. M’Callum, 
with a Shakespeare and a Burns, enjoys the society of the breakers. 
His name and his Burns testify to Scottish blood; but he is an American 
born, somewhere far east; followed the trade of a ship-carpenter; and 
was long employed, the captain of a hundred Indians, breaking up 
wrecks about Cape Flattery. Many of the whites who are found scattered 
in the South Seas represent the more artistic portion of their class; and 
not only enjoy the poetry of that new life, but came there on purpose 
to enjoy it. I have been ship-mates with a man, no longer young, who 
sailed upon that voyage, his first time to sea, for the mere love of Samoa; 
and it was a few letters in a newspaper that sent him on that pilgrim- 
age. Mr. M’Callum was another instance of the same. He had read 
of the South Seas; loved to read of them; and let their image fasten in 
his heart: till at length he could refrain no longer—must set forth, a new 
Rudel, for that unseen homeland—and now has dwelt for years in 
Hiva-oa, and will lay his bones there in the end with full content; hav- 
ing no desire to behold again the places of his boyhood, only, perhaps— 
once, before he dies—the rude and wintry landscape of Cape Flattery. 
Yet he is an active man, full of schemes; has bought land of the natives; 
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has planted five thousand coco-palms; has a desert island in his eye, 
which he desires to lease, and a schooner in the stocks, which he has 
laid and built himself, and even hopes to finish, Mr. M’Callum and 
I did not meet, but, like gallant troubadours, corresponded in verse. I 
hope he will not consider it a breach of copyright if I give here a speci- 
men of his muse. He and Bishop Dordillon are the two European 
bards of the Marquesas. 


‘Sail, ho! Ahoy! Casco, 
First among the pleasure fleet 
That came around to greet 
These isles from San Francisco 


And first, too; only one 
Among the literary men 
That this way has ever been— 
Welcome, then, to Stevenson. 


Please not offended be 

At this little notice 

Of the Casco, Captain Otis, 
With the novelist’s family. 


Avoir une voyage magnifical 
Is our wish sincere, 
That you'll have from here 
Allant sur la Grande Pacifical.’ 


The lines following, by V. B. McCollum, do not appear 
in In the South Seas: 


Don’t let me offend, if I sturdily contend 

With rhymes without end or even any utility; 

But sure it is hard for an ordinary bard 

To always speak by the card, or even in propria personae, 
If not asserting too bold, that romance ne’er grows old. 
The truth therefore will hold, that it immortal shall be; 
Will you then me excuse, for comparison to choose, 

Or rather trying to use the tale of an old journey,— 

Its name only to change and therefore rearrange; 

Then it will not seem strange, this little fact of history. 
Famed ship the ‘Argo’ old comes again as ‘Casco’ bold, 
Though it must be told, not now for low chicanery; 

And the ancient Jason’s name, so long well-known to fame, 
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And meaning still the same changed to Stevenson shall be. 
Yet too there’s none to mourn when the fleece itself is shorn 
And from the darkness is torn then set forth to liberty: 

For it will be a delight, to have an Author bright, 

Come along and write about this Polynesia. 

Whatever may be penned may good fortune attend 

Are the wishes of a friend ‘Bard’ McCollum V. B. 


This is the greeting Robert Louis Stevenson sent to 
V. B. McCollum: 


Yacht Casco, August 30th, 1888 


Robert Louis Stevenson to the bard of Hanamati 

Greeting, such as brothers give who meet me in foreign lands 
Fresh as valley water keeps in a good perspiring chatty 
Strong as hammered iron from the swarthy sledgers hands. 


Fresh and strong your Saxon on the shore of Hiva-oa 
Greets a brother poet, coming wearied from the sea 

Thus the name where you live, and of the island, though a 
Thorny one to rhyme on, has been rhymed on by me. 


And no more remains to do, but just to up and utter 

Thanks to Bard McCollum and my thanks to Captain Chase 
And to send my trusty riders forth on a road that’s like a gutter 
Riding island horses with the seaman’s well known grace. 


Mr. McCollum completed the schooner Mr. Stevenson 
spoke of and sold it. In 1891 V. B. McCollum visited his 
parents, sisters and brothers, whom he had not seen for over 
thirty years, at the old Sextonville, Wisconsin, home. It 
was a happy reunion, and all the family rejoiced over the 
wanderer’s return. His father died that winter of influenza, 
Van contracted the disease, and it left him with a bronchial 
infection from which he never recovered. In the spring of 
1892 he returned to his beloved Hanamate, feeling sure that 
the wonderful, balmy climate would restore his health, but 
it failed to do so completely. He made a trip to California 
and stayed for sometime at Duncans Mills, among the red- 
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woods. He was much benefited and returned to Hanamate. 
In 1899 he was so ill that he decided to return to Wisconsin, 
where he would be with his relatives. When he reached San 
Francisco, he was so ill that he decided to go to Duncans 
Mills again, where his health had improved earlier, but he 
grew rapidly worse and died there June 7, 1899, on his sixty- 
fourth birthday. During his short residence at Duncans 
Mills, the kindly old man made many friends, and he was 
shown great respect. Relatives who visited his grave found 
it covered with calla lilies. However, death did not stop his 
travels for eventually his grave was found open and the 
body gone. He had been regarded with much love by the 
native islanders, and shortly prior to the grave robbery a 
party of them had been in San Francisco trying to locate 
the place of Mr. McCollum’s burial. They learned where 
he had been laid to rest but whether they visited the spot or 
were the violators will probably never be known. It would 
be a fitting end to the story if we could record that the kindly 
old man was taken back to the isles he so dearly loved and 


laid to rest among the people to whom he had endeared 
himself.’ 





Since receiving the article printed above, the diary of 
Van Buren McCollum for the years 1891 to 1898 has come 
to the editor’s desk. It is written in French script but is quite 
legible. Much of the material in the first volume, 1891, deals 
with the work of building and equipping the schooner which 
Robert Louis Stevenson mentions. The remainder, from the 
middle of August, 1891, to April, 1892, is given over to the 


1The greater part of this sketch has been included by Charles L. McCollum 
in the material which he had prepared for his account of the McCollum family. 
He has presented a manuscript copy of that book to the State historical society, 
which is now in the manuscript division of the society’s library.—Eprror. 
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detailed, day by day account of his voyage to San Francisco 
and railway journey to Chicago, Milwaukee, and Twin 
Bluffs, his visits with the various members of his family, the 
death and burial of his father, Dr. Asa McCollum, the ill- 
ness of his mother and of himself, and finally his departure 
for and the return voyage to Hanamate, Marquesas islands. 
The remaining six volumes of the diary carry on the story 
of this interesting character almost to the point where, as 
his nephew tells us, he returned to California where he died. 











WAUKESHA 
‘THE SARATOGA OF THE WEST’ 


LILLIAN KRUEGER 


‘Geren Richard Dunbar, a New Yorker, a capitalist, 
and a diabetic, found for Waukesha its pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow; and, as if that were not enough, came 
Millionaire Matthew Laflin, a Chicagoan and a rheumatic, 
to add his King Midas touch to the embryonic village, sleep- 
ing quietly through the warm Wisconsin summers. A di- 
abetic colonel and a rheumatic millionaire are the very sub- 
stance of this story, for they awakened drowsy, little Wauke- 
sha to a tempo so breathless in its glamorous, short-lived, 
metropolitan existence that it was heralded far and wide as 
“The Saratoga of the West.’ Colonel Dunbar’s discovery 
and sale of medicinal water, with the subsequent promotion 
of Waukesha as a spa by Millionaire Laflin and his heirs, 
will bring a kaleidoscopic portrayal of this one-time fam- 
ous watering place over a period of thirty-five years.’ 
Colonel Dunbar arrived in this mid-western village in the 
summer of 1868 to attend to his wife’s inheritance following 
the death of her mother. While riding with his sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Elizabeth Carney, he complained of his insatiable 
thirst, an accompaniment of his incurable diabetic condition. 
Stopping beside a spring, lush with water cress, he drank 
therefrom and felt refreshed; shortly thereafter he visited 
the spring several times, and the curative qualities of the 


*The Waukesha Freeman file in the Wisconsin historical library furnished 
much of the material for this article; all volumes for the summer months cov- 
ering this period, and many of the volumes for the entire year were searched. 
The Waukesha County Democrat, Waukesha Plaindealer, Madison, Milwaukee, 
and Chicago newspapers were consulted for special items which related to the 
sketch. Unless otherwise indicated, the editor quoted is the Freeman editor. 
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water impressed him.? Returning to New York his health 
again declined, which brought him back to Waukesha, after 
disposing of his eastern interests; here he hoped to regain 
his health or remain to die. He used the water cure during 
the winter of 1868-69, and with the coming of spring was re- 
stored to health. His recovery proved to him conclusively 
the medicinal qualities of the spring, and he acquired it 
forthwith. Dunbar’s ability, wealth, and influential eastern 
connections brought about the organization of the Bethesda 
mineral spring company which he headed as director and 
general manager almost uninterruptedly from 1869 through 
1878. 

‘Bethesda,’ having the biblical connotation ‘House of 
Mercy,’ he named his mineral water; and the forty-acre plot 
bore the name, ‘Bethesda park.’ It became the rallying point 
for much of Waukesha’s social life as well as its spiritual and 
political life, at that period, if the somewhat facetious Uni- 
versity Press told an accurate story: 


On a summer’s night if you want to see everybody you take a walk 
over to the spring. . . . The politicians go there to talk politics, the 
ministers to visit members of their church. In fact it is the great agora 
of the village where bargains are made and goods bought and sold. The 
curious should not fail if they happen in this city of stone side-walks 
to pass their opinion on Bethesda and its waters.® 


The editor of the Plaindealer emphasized the wealth con- 
centrated in the park, in mid-summer, 1873: ‘On Sunday 
evening Dunbar Avenue and the Spring Grounds were 
thronged with visitors, carriages, &c. There could have been 
seen at least $200,000 worth of jewelry, silks, satins, ribbons, 

* Waukesha Daily Freeman, Centennial edition, May, 1934. The records do 
not agree in detail as to the reasons for Dunbar’s visit in Waukesha and the 
exact manner in which he discovered the spring. The late J. H. A. Lacher’s 
reputation as a historical researcher, and especially his knowledge of Waukesha 


and its environs, is well known. His version has been accepted by the writer. 
* Freeman, November 6, 1873, quotes the Madison University Press. 
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laces, hair bustles, &c. The latter, however, occupied a much 
larger proportion of the Spring Grounds than any other 
articles of their value.’ 

The first three years were somewhat difficult for this 
new enterprise but with continued laudatory advertisements, 
enthusiastic editorials, testimonials, and newspaper accounts, 
letters of commendation arrived in increasing numbers, and 
the cures by word of mouth passed about more frequently. 
Many of the visitors must have learned of its curative vir- 
tues from items similar to the one which appeared in the Mil- 
waukee Daily News in the late summer of 1872, and how it 
must have brought encouragement and cheer to Dunbar for 
the high praise it contained: 


The use of Bethesda Water is no longer an experiment. No one can 
visit Waukesha and converse with a tithe of the hundreds now there, 
without being convinced of its miraculous power. The evidence puts it 
beyond the scope of unbelief. So many thousands could not be mistaken, 
nor self-deceived on this point. ... Its waters are stirred by the 
angel perpetually, and the cures of the olden Bethesda were not a whit 
more miraculous than those of its namesake at Waukesha. 


That same summer a Chicago Standard newspaperman 
learned from Dunbar that there were five springs clustered 
in the park, of which Bethesda was the largest ‘surrounded 
with a wall, and covered with a pavilion provided with seats.’ 
This spring which produced about 100 gallons of water per 
minute became the mecca for invalids and visitors.* 

Dunbar also acted as a traveling salesman for his pro- 
duct. The Freeman, October 24, 1872, brought news that 
Colonel and Mrs. Dunbar had returned from their business 
and pleasure trip bringing with them orders for more than 
1,000 barrels of mineral water which were being filled as fast 
as all the coopers in the county could supply barrels. 


‘August 15, 1872. 
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The spring following, the respect and admiration of the 
villagers for the colonel were shown upon his return from 
a European trip. To demonstrate their goodwill a band wel- 
comed him upon arrival—his fifth year among them—which 
he returned a hundredfold through the short years he was to 
spend with them. 

Early that summer Dunbar placed rustic seats in the 
park grounds to ‘accommodate the hosts. of people’ who 
flocked there during the sultry months, and they ‘flocked,’ 
for the story goes that during the first week of September 
1,540 persons visited the spring. And why should they not 
be attracted to such miraculous water? Had not this amaz- 
ing cure appeared in the Oconomowoc Times in June, 1873? 


It cures the deadly Bright’s disease; eradicates all diseases of 
the kidneys; restores the urinary organs to strength and power; is a 
certain specific in dyspepsia; and an unfailing antidote to a diseased and 
poisoned system from any and all cases of debility, nervous prostration 
or loss of power; acts with unerring certainty in giving new life to a 
languid and overtaxed system. 


Keen, indeed, was the competition during the time Wau- 
kesha was acquiring its new name, “The Saratoga of the 
West’; not only internal competition, but external as well. 
The internal elbowing for leadership was brought about by 
the discovery and promotion of other medicinal waters, soon 
after the advent of Bethesda. Antedating Dunbar’s dis- 
covery, even prior to the pioneer period, the spring region 
of Waukesha was familiar to the aborigines. Mineral Rock, 
later the world-famous White Rock mineral spring,’ was 
one of their favorite rendezvous, situated on the great west- 
ern trail from Lake Michigan to the Rock river region. 
Gurgling through several thousand feet of white sandstone, 


5 This mineral water was used by King Edward VII of England. Freeman 
clipping (n.d.), White Rock mineral springs company file, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
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emerging crystal clear, it was little wonder that the red men 
selected this site as a stopping place. It is known that the 
later Clysmic spring was a place of respite after the war 
trail or the long chase, where tribes set up their tepees and 
carried on for a time with an abundance of sparkling water. 

W. H. Oatway Jr., in his paper on “The Waukesha 
Waters’ adds interesting data to this early period of dis- 
covery.° He believes that the Horeb mineral and medicinal 
springs came before the public next after Bethesda, and 
that Hygiea, Glen Rock, and Henk springs, on the south 
bank of the Fox river, were given notice shortly after. The 
Crescent City spring’ and others on the Fountain Spring 
house grounds were destined to play an important part in 
the development of this infant spa, and, of course, entered 
the fray at an early date. The Almanaris was discovered 
about 1875, and the Clysmic in 1879. The Silurian came 
into the picture in 1840, uncommercialized, when a settler 
put it to use by means of a ‘pump-log’ conduit; in 1880 its 
improvement began with the creation of an iron and marble 
pagoda, called ‘the finest in the Union.’ The Arcadian, 
Acme, and Sotarian were also known by 1880. To make 
competition sharper still, villages and rural districts sur- 
rounding Waukesha also found waters of curative qualities, 
which meant supersalesmanship if Bethesda water was to 
remain the choice of incoming invalids and pleasure seekers.* 


*The Oatway manuscript, undated, is perhaps of 1928. It was loaned to 
the writer, with other materials, through the kindness of Vice-president R. O. 
Compton of the White Rock mineral springs company, of Waukesha, to whom 
she is indebted. 

*So-named, said George Laflin, because of the many guests who sojourned 
there from New Orleans—sometimes called Crescent spring. Freeman, Sep- 
tember 20, 1877. George Laflin was a son of Millionaire Laflin. 

*Claim is not laid to an exhaustive investigation of the Waukesha mineral 
springs since that would require a separate study. As Oatway said: ‘It is diffi- 
cult to record the springs now as they were in those Victorian decades. Many 
have changed names, many are named differently in various publications.’ 
Bethesda was selected because it initiated the mushroom-like growth of Waukesha 
as a spa, largely to the credit of Colonel Dunbar. The spa-era roughly dates 
from 1870 through 1905. 
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The inrush increased surprisingly as the external com- 
petition—the long-established, expertly managed watering 
places principally in the East—was met. The Saratoga of 
the West was a namesake of Saratoga Springs, New York, 
a watering place of national and international repute, a few 
miles distant from Saratoga lake, approximately 200 miles 
north of New York City. It had gained an enviable place as 
a health resort, its first hotels having been erected shortly 
after the turn of the eighteenth century, long before 
Bethesda spring was known as such. The year Colonel Dun- 
bar set foot in Waukesha the eastern Saratoga, then a vil- 
lage of about 8,000 inhabitants, with springs abounding 
throughout its vicinity, was handling a clientele in its three 
most fashionable hotels aggregating from 1,500 to 4,500 
annually, to say nothing of the guests at lesser hotels, at 
private boarding houses, and those who leased homes for 
the season. Upward of 70,000 strangers visited the spa an- 
nually, coming from all sections of the United States, Can- 
ada, Mexico, South America, the West Indies, and Europe. 
Its waters also were shipped abroad as well as consumed in 
generous quantity throughout the United States.° And such 
a pretentious water cure little Waukesha, as yet only its 
namesake, hoped some day to equal. 

Among the numerous spas which vied with famous Sar- 
atoga Springs and attracted a lucrative patronage, dating 
from the late years of the eighteenth century and the early 
years of the nineteenth century, was White Sulphur Springs 
in Greenbrier county, Virginia, whose guests were first 
cabined and cottaged in rows around the public apartments. 
Others were Berkeley Springs in Morgan county, West 
Virginia, some 125 miles from Baltimore, much sought for 


*C. C. Dawson, Saratoga: Its Mineral Waters (New York, 1868), passim. 
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its highly invigorating baths taken at a temperature of 74 
degrees in superb bath houses; and St. Catherine’s Springs, 
called ‘The Saratoga of Canada,’ 200 miles from Detroit, 
acclaimed for its warm baths notable in the cure of rheu- 
matism and neuralgia.*° 

The health and pleasure seekers listed on the guestbooks 
of these prominent watering places were often those from 
the South, and these the Waukesha promoters found es- 
pecially responsive to their newly discovered health springs. 
Wealthy southerners from Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Texas, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri, who 
wished to escape the heat, very often the malaria, and in 
some instances the recurring yellow fever, came North, so 
easily accessible; from San Francisco to Philadelphia, from 
Mobile to Chicago, from almost any city the reader might 
recall, came invalids and resorters. Whole families with 
their equipage of liveried coachmen and fine horses, negro 
mammies for the nurseries, and maids for the mistresses re- 
mained the summers through. 

But to permanently attract these guests to the new Sar- 
atoga of the West, comfortable living quarters were a ne- 
cessity, which in the early seventies all but overwhelmed the 
villagers. During the second summer of Colonel Dunbar’s 
promotion of Bethesda water and Bethesda park, this de- 
‘mand was met partially by F. M. Putney, whose addition to 
the Exchange hotel was opened during the month of June." 
Among hotels housing guests, in the summer of 1873, were 
the Bruce house, the American house, the National hotel, 


* Appleton’s Illustrated Hand-Book of American Summer Resorte 
(D. Appleton and company, New York, 1881), passim. 

“The Freeman of June 6, 1872, stated: “The number of visitors at Wauke- 
sha is already nearly as large as it was at the height of the season last year. 
Our position as the first of western watering places is becoming more firmly 
established every day.’ 
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the Fox River house, besides the boarders and roomers in 
the many private residences, a proportion of whom was sup- 
plied by the hotel overflow. 

Millionaire Matthew Laflin must have heard in near-by 
Chicago of Colonel Dunbar’s efficacious water. Listed 
among the health seekers when Waukesha was struggling 
with its overcrowded hotels, when the most spacious could 
accommodate only fifty guests, he doubtless experienced 
some of the disadvantages which accompany a Rip van 
Winklean resort of less than 3,000 inhabitants. Having 
proved for himself that Bethesda water was, indeed, mi- 
raculous—for had it not restored his health?—he cast his 
eyes about, and with the shrewdness of a well-seasoned finan- 
cier, asked himself the question: “Why not build a magnifi- 
cent hotel which will make Waukesha unequaled as a water- 
ing place west of the Alleghanies? A capital of some 
$25,000, pledged by local businessmen in the hope of acquir- 
ing property and eventually taking care of the ever-increas- 
ing number of health seekers, was at this time a weak, 
half-hearted gesture when compared with the herculean 
project which Laflin conceived and completed in an amaz- 
ingly short period, the erection of the famous ‘Fountain 
Spring house.’ 

Associated with Thomas B. Bryan, another Chicago mil- 
lionaire, he purchased the Smart farm in March, 1873, se- 
cured Architect William Boynton, the designer of the then 
largest Chicago hotels, to submit drawings for their hotel 
project,’? and ere long the Midas touch of Laflin and Bryan 
had created this show place of the Middle West. The foun- 


Freeman, September 14, 1905, and Milwaukee Journal, March 9, 1930, 
contained sketches of the Fountain Spring house. Some time after the present 
article had reached the printer, a feature story entitled ‘“Healing Waters” 
Made Waukesha World Famous as a Health Resort,’ appeared in the Milwaukee 
Journal, written by one of its staff members. 
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dation was begun in September, 1873, and the editor of the 
Evening Wisconsin in May, 1874, reported that the four- 
story, stone structure, with extended wings, was approaching 
completion. “The contract price of the hotel is $100,000. The 
furniture will cost $40,000, the stables $10,000, and the 
grounds and improvements $10,000 more.’ In a folder, used 
for promotional purposes, the proprietors called attention to 
‘a billiard room and a bowling alley . . . in the basement of 
the Hotel,’ and ‘a spacious park for out-door exercise and 
amusements. The Fountain Spring Water . . . will always 
be free at the Hotel, and at the Spring.”** In July the Wau- 
kesha editor noted also that the Fountain Spring house barn 
had been completed and would accommodate thirty-six 
horses and nearly fifty carriages. 

Enterprising, indeed, were Proprietors Laflin and Bryan 
when they opened their hostelry doors for the first time to 
admit as guests 250 members and friends of the Wisconsin 
editorial association who took this pleasure trip from their 
Milwaukee convention headquarters. What free publicity in 
state and out-of-state newspapers was given their lavish en- 
tertainment can be easily ascertained, since the Freeman 
diligently printed countless laudatory excerpts from these 
papers, which were nothing if not heart-warming to the nth 
degree to enterprising Waukeshans. The Milwaukee Journal 
of Commerce, July 2, 1874, according to the Freeman, said: 


The entire company of two hundred and fifty sat down at once to a 
superb feast in the dining hall of the Fountain House. . . . The hotel— 
the largest and finest in the state—has been nearly completed since the 
10% of March. . . . The enterprising gentlemen of Chicago who have 
added this material attraction to Waukesha at an outlay of $140,000, 
deserve the applause of the state. 


* Fountain Spring House, Waukesha, A four-page folder about 1874. 
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And if ever a baptism was publicized, credit must be given 
to the 1874 Editorial association, for the State of Wisconsin 
knew definitely that it had its Waukesha, ‘The Saratoga of 
the West,’ shortly after the members returned to their labors 
of broadcasting the news. 

If readers doubt the effectiveness of such publicity, note 
the Freeman’s astounding item of July 23, 1874: ‘The Foun- 
tain Spring House was so completely filled last Saturday 
that it was obliged to telegraph to Chicago and Milwaukee 
its inability to supply any more rooms. The Bruce House, 
Exchange and American were also filled.’ In the same issue 
was found the Chicago Times’ effusion on the Fountain 
Spring house: ‘. . . we find the parlors elegant; the dining 
hall perfection; and the large ordinary cool and inviting, 
frequented by the ladies who have a sort of free and com- 
fortable fashion of walking up to the desk, helping them- 
selves to a tooth pick, asking a question and taking things 
cool generally.’ The week following the Freeman warned: 
“Rooms at our hotels have to be engaged in advance for Sun- 
days now-a-days, in order to be at all safe [in] securing 
them. The Fountain has to decline from twenty to fifty 
guests every Sunday, and all the other hotels are filled to 
repletion every Sunday. . . . Waukesha was never so full 
before and hundreds of guests are still arriving every week.’ 
On Thursday, September 3, readers were advised: “The 
backbone of “the season” is broken. With this week the 
Fountain House closes, after two months of more decided 
success than was ever before attained by a hotel which was 
yet unfinished when the first guests began to arrive. .. .”** 


“The Fountain Spring house season opened about June 15 and closed 
between September 15 and October 1, depending upon the volume of business. 
It was not an all-year-round hotel. 
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Newspaper accounts season after season spoke of the 
fashionable crowds which promenaded on the wide verandas 
and in the landscaped park containing the mineral springs 
of the Fountain Spring house; of the guests whose daily 
regimen was draught after draught at the pagoda-covered 
springs, and a whirl through the parks with coachmen and 
fine teams. Waukesha boasted, with chest expanded, about 
its hostelry which brought health and pleasure seekers— 
many fabulously wealthy— into its midst, all because Laflin 
and Bryan had risked $160,000 in the development of this 
Mid-western spa. 

But, alas, at the close of the season, 1878, the boasting 
suddenly ceased! At a late hour a kettle of lard on the Foun- 
tain Spring house kitchen-range boiled over. On Thursday, 
September 5, the headlines of the Freeman: ‘Fountain of 
Fire,’ “The “Pride of Waukesha” a Heap of Ruins,’ brought 
the disheartening detailed report of how on the Friday night 
preceding, the show place of Waukesha had been reduced 
to its foundations except for a part containing thirty-six 
rooms and a portion of its furniture. 

The village must have been out en masse to witness its 
fire of fires. When the firemen arrived at 1:15, mid-night, 
thousands had congregated; when the hose broke and was 
found too short, and the chemicals did not perform properly, 
the guests beside their salvaged trunks and the motley gap- 
ing crowd must have sensed the end of a great enterprise. 
At 2:00 a.m., Laflin telegraphed to Milwaukee for help. 
Before the fire department was properly authorized to pro- 
ceed with two steamers to Waukesha, valuable time was lost. 
‘Finally at 5 a.m., after a run from Milwaukee to Waukesha 
in twenty-five minutes, doubtless the fastest time ever made 
over that piece of road, the arrival of the long looked for 
train arrived, just as the flames were circling around the 
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tower. . . . One of the last things to succumb was the old 
flag over the tower, which the summer breeze had nearly torn 
to shreds. .. .’ When the losses were totaled, it was es- 


timated that the building could be replaced for $50,000; the 
insurance amounted to $75,000, of which $20,000 was for 
furniture and other contents. 

Again the energetic Laflin, now the sole owner, brought 
the second Fountain Spring house under way immediately, 
according to the Freeman of September 19. It was enlarged 
by an addition of cream-colored Milwaukee brick, so as to 
nearly double its former capacity and to make it ‘the largest 
hotel in the state of Wisconsin.’ The second building with 
its furniture was valued at over a quarter of a million dol- 
lars and covered three acres. In 1879, the season following 
the fire, the hotel again was filled to capacity, guests paying 
from $15 to $28 a week.'® 

To familiarize his many readers with the elaborate in- 
terior of this fashionable summer place, the local editor a 
few years later devoted a half column to a description of 
its largest dining room, which was being renovated at a cost 
of approximately $1,000. The walls of light yellow-olive 
shade harmonized pleasantly with a pale blue ceiling which 
was divided into sections by three domes through which was 
transmitted a soft light. The center dome, thirteen feet in 
height, was surrounded by a frescoed balustrade, over which 
were twined ‘artistic exotics in various modes.’ Impressive, 
indeed, were six graceful peacocks, life-sized, resting on 
the balustrade with dazzling tails hanging in full view. Vases 
of flowers in place of the peacocks were used in the two 
smaller domes.** Huge ornamental chandeliers suspended 


% Milwaukee Journal, March 9, 1930; Freeman, September 14, 1905, said 
that some years after the second hotel was built its capacity was increased to 
300 rooms. 


1% Freeman, May 17, 1883. 
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from the domes, when lighted, displayed a room of great 
splendor. 

Almost like an apparition the second Fountain Spring 
house was created to replace the smaller one, without the 
forfeiture of a summer’s revenue. Though this calamity was. 
soon blotted out by the surging-in of the 1879 summer guests, 
another more grievous tragedy had occurred during De- 
cember, 1878. Waukeshans learned that Miss Dunbar was 
on her way to Paris where she expected to spend a portion. 
of the summer. ‘Ill health and sorrow at the death of her 
father, Colonel Dunbar, it is hoped will be overcome by the 
journey,’ wrote the editor. A few weeks later was reported: 
‘Since the lamented death of Colonel Dunbar by heart dis- 
ease last winter, the vast business of Bethesda has devolved 
upon his widow who has personally supervised the manage- 
ment of all its details.” 

Colonel Dunbar’s promotion of Bethesda spring ended 
when he was still a middle-aged man, for was it not on 
May day, 1877, that his fifty-second birthday was cele- 
brated by an elegant reception and dance at Waukesha? 
The publicity methods used during his brief management are 
somewhat meager, but testimonials lauding the medicinal 
qualities and the astonishing cures of his mineral water con- 
tinued to appear in local newspapers—as in the early years— 
which also contained comments of out-of-the-state papers as 
to Bethesda’s reputation. Advertisements signed by the 
manager were regularly published, and small pamphlets or 
folders, which supposedly were used as direct mail adver- 


**Mrs. Dunbar may not have found the management irksome. Her sister, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carney of Waukesha, was known for her business astuteness 
and her large holdings. Mrs. Dunbar looked after the comforts of the health 
seekers and at the same time made the park ‘extremely attractive to pleasure 
seekers.’ Freeman, July 24, 1879. Items pertaining to her management are few, 
and she probably acted for a brief interim. The June 14, 1888, Freeman, said 
that after Dunbar’s death the spring ‘passed into the hands of a stock company.” 
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tising, were also uncovered. Booklets on Waukesha summer 
resorts, world fair publications, and miscellaneous guide- 
books for summer tourists usually included convincing pub- 
licity of the Bethesda water cure. 

Its internal benefits were stressed, but Dunbar advocated 
mineral baths as well, and to that end a bath house was built 
at the eastern end of the park which was supplied with water 
from the springs, as told in a letter to the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce.** The year that Mrs. Dunbar took charge, 
the bath house was renovated and additions made, and Dr. 
Margaret Caldwell became the lessee.*® Somewhat later 
greater demands were again met, and bath houses containing 
entirely separate apartments for ladies and gentlemen were 
‘elegantly fitted up with all the modern improvements.’ 
These were in charge of a thorough, practicing physician, 
and a competent corps of assistants, who gave aid and advice 
to persons using the baths.”° 

Guests who were not seriously ill, required diversion 
when not occupied in taking mineral baths and drinking 
health water; this the Bethesda management met in several 
ways. What grew to be a gala holiday for homefolks as 
well as visitors was ‘Bethesda day,’ the anniversary of the 
discovery of the famous mineral spring. It was initiated in 
1877 and was generally celebrated on August 9, the date of 
discovery. This elaborately-planned festival continued for 
many, many years, a reference being made to the ‘fixed cus- 
tom’ as late as August 9, 1906. At the first celebration hun- 
dreds of people crowded the park during the day; the drives 
were threaded with vehicles; band music added to the gaiety; 
and orators spoke of the miraculous water cures. After the 


* Freeman, August 23, 1877. 

* Ibid., May 21, 1879. 

*J. M. Lee, Waukesha, Wisconsin, Her Famous Mineral Springs. A pam- 
phlet (n.p. [1887?]), 21. 
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speech making ceased, the host supplied his visitors with a 
great quantity of refreshments. At 5:30 the park emptied 
but again was made gay in the evening by dancing and prom- 
enading. ‘Bethesda day’ in 1895 boasted an attendance of 
8,000 persons. 

Additional entertainment was the Saturday night band 
concert at the park. The colonel must have fared well with 
his employees, since the same band appeared for the seventh 
successive summer in 1878. It was recalled that the portly 
manager frequently rode about on horseback, accompanied 
by his daughter, saluting his concert guests.** Daytime con- 
certs were a later innovation which, with the other diversions, 
received the generous support of the Freeman editor, who 
must be counted as a great asset in the promotion of the 
Saratoga of the West. 

The major calamity in the early years of Bethesda’s 
management came in the summer of 1874, when the colonel’s 
only son, Edward, who was associated with the company, 
was accidentally drowned, July 30, in Little Muskego lake 
while on a fishing trip with two companions. The tired, 
afflicted father then decided to temporarily retire, and his 
‘elegant residence’ located ‘on the grand promenade to 
Bethesda spring’ was offered for sale.” 

Captain E. R. Hendry, who had been the Bethesda agent 
on the Pacific coast for two years and an intimate friend of 
Edward, arrived at Waukesha in the late fall to relieve 
Dunbar for two years, paying an annual rental of $28,000. 
In the lease Dunbar, ever mindful of his fellow-citizens, re- 
served the free use of the water to the people of Waukesha 


* Dunbar did not wish to take advantage of his guests, so he requested them 
not ‘to give money to assistants at the spring. The boys began to be too high- 
toned for people who did not drop ten cents into the tumblers. Freeman, 
August 1, 1878. 

* Ibid., September 10, 1874. 
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for their immediate needs, to the town of Waukesha, and 
to all strangers who might visit the spring.** In May, 1875, 
the spring following Edward’s death, the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean told its readers that Colonel Dunbar was touring 
Kurope with his daughter, and, no doubt, spreading the fame 
of the Bethesda company. ‘A manufactory employing 20 
hands cannot turn out barrels enough to fill his [Hendry’s ] 
orders; from 50 to 100 barrels are shipped daily to all parts 
of the United States. As it sells at $12 per barrel at the 
spring, the receipts must be very large... .’ 

This prosperity gave birth to disaster. Lessee Hendry, 
claimed by some to be a professional gambler, left the city 
greatly in debt in the fall of 1875. It was well-known that 
he spent much of his time away from Waukesha during the 
summer. However, he made as much as $400 per day in his 
sales of water and paid his rent each month. Spending large 
sums for the entertainment of friends, driving fast horses, 
and squandering money generally were some of his diver- 
sions. The editor reported: ‘He was seen in Milwaukee last 
Thursday, since which time his whereabouts have not been 
known. Hendry’s debts are estimated at various amounts; 
some say $20,000.’ On the preceding Monday the O. M. 
Tyler and company banking house had failed. No one 
doubted that it was honorably conducted ‘and had it not been 
for cashing too much of the worthless paper of “Capt.” 
Hendry in the belief that he was all right, no reasons are 
given why everything would not have been secure.’™* 

Whether Hendry proved himself dishonest or unequal to 
his work, the Freeman could not determine, but on Octo- 
ber 21, 1875, it noted Richard Dunbar again the manager of 
Bethesda. And a month later readers learned that since 


* Ibid., December 17, 1874. * Ibid., September 23, 1875. 
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Dunbar had resumed the management of Bethesda, the in- 
come from sales had increased tremendously. 

The crash over, Dunbar energetically marketed his pro- 
duct for three more years; its acceptance by the ‘leading 
members of the medical fraternity of Europe as well as 
America,’ and its use where medicine had failed, proved that 
Dunbar’s belief in his discovery was shared by many others.”® 
Its sale continued successfully after his death. 

Loyalty, again and again emphasized in his relations to 
Waukesha, typed the man, Richard Dunbar. And with the 
fine estimate of him contained in an address by Judge M. S. 
Griswold at the Twelfth annual opening of Bethesda park 
in 1880, the Dunbar sketch will close: 


He was a man whom we who knew him personally can never forget. 
His manly bearing, his genial, courteous address, his devotion to the in- 
terests of Bethesda in which he felt a worthy pride, and his concern 
for the welfare and prosperity of our town were all qualities to be 
cherished in our remembrance. He has departed from us forever, but 
this we know, that his name is indissolubly linked with our his- 
wy...” 


With the opening of the second Fountain Spring house 
—summer of 1879—the housing shortage was much less irk- 
some than formerly, but a watering place must have other 
virtues beyond comfortable hotels. Of Waukesha was said: 
‘So abundant, and so multiform, are the attractions... 
that it has become the most popular watering place west of 
the Alleghanies. . . .”* And what were these ‘multiform’ 


*Lee, Waukesha, Wisconsin, 17. 

™* Freeman, July 1, 1880, April 21, August 11, 1887, April 9, 1891. Mrs. 
Dunbar’s death occurred in Paris on April 16, 1887, with burial at Milwaukee. 
She resided in France after the sale of Bethesda in order to be near her 
daughter, Mrs. Leopold Hoeffer, whose husband was a prominent business- 
man at Paris. In 1891 Mr. and Mrs. Hoeffer spent several days at Waukesha 
after an absence of ten years. They returned to their home in France. 


™The Silurian Spring, Waukesha, Wisconsin. A pamphlet (n.p., n.d. 
{after 1880]), 37. 
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attractions? The greater part of this era fell in the horse- 
and-buggy days, when transportation brought more hard- 
ship than pleasure, and naturally good dirt and gravel roads 
was the sermon preached by many an editorial.7* Guests 
were told of many points of interest that could be reached 
only by private conveyance, which often meant jostling over 
badly kept roads. Those who lived as near as Chicago were 
advised to bring their horses and carriages to convey them 
to ‘the Iron and Sulphur Springs within a radius of three 
miles, and Pewaukee lake,’ five miles distant; Dousman’s 
trout-pond and Nashotah lakes were other points recom- 
mended.*® Resorters were informed that teams could be 
shipped ‘from Chicago by Goodrich steamers at 9:00 a.m. 
each day, arriving at Milwaukee at 5:00 p.m., thence over 
a fine turnpike road, a distance of eighteen miles, to Wau- 
kesha. .. .°° The Fountain Spring house barn accom- 
modated horses at $20 per month, or $5.00 per week; car- 
riages were cared for without cost. 

There were other pastimes, too. The noise of cow bells 
and fish horns meant that some of the hotel managers had 
arranged hay rides for their younger visitors. Some weeks 
five and six of these hilarious groups would make the country 
roads ring with their shouts and laughter. In the eighties, 
and thereafter, bicycling became a popular means of trans- 
portation and a merry pastime. Not only did individuals 
pedal happily about, but groups formed cycling clubs and 
made extended trips; a Milwaukee club included the Sar- 


% Freeman, June 3, 1875. The editor believed the road to Pewaukee should 
be straightened so as to make Pewaukee lake easily accessible to Waukesha 
visitors. The preceding summer he asked the citizens to spare no time in per- 
fecting their roads as rapidly as possible; ‘good roads are worth all they 
cost for the transmission of ordinary business.’ 

* Ibid. 

* James Charlton, Guide to Swmmer Resorts in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michi- 
gan... 1875. A pamphlet (n.p., 1875), 31 
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atoga of the West on one of its itineraries. Automobile 
horns added their metropolitan notes to this gay resort in 
about 1900, and by 1905 the Fountain Spring house man- 
agement anticipated a number of summer arrivals with 
their automobiles.** This meant that exploratory trips of 
greater radius would be listed on the daily or weekly fun 
calendars. 

Waukesha, nestling in a lake region, yet not situated 
on one, may thereby have suffered in its choice as a summer 
playground; but when the season of 1895 came round, it 
had something new to offer, the Waukesha beach electric 
railroad, a summer convenience. Now those who lacked their 
own transportation could reach the beach on the shores of 
Pewaukee lake at comparatively small cost in twelve min- 
utes. It is not possible to measure Waukesha’s prosperity 
resulting from the addition of this railroad. Of course, it 
brought vast excursion parties into its midst, familiarizing 
them with the mineral waters, the numerous parks and hotels, 
and then easily conveying them to Pewaukee lake. Surely 
it lightened the loads of the hotel managers, whose plans for 
diversion became tremendous burdens both financially and 
physically. Wealth also slipped out of Waukesha since the 
beach management was catering to the leisurely class in 
the neighboring spa. Yachtsmen were entertained by the 
Pewaukee lake yacht club, regattas pleasantly whiling away 
their time. There were rowing matches, baseball games, 
bathing parties, band concerts, dances, and group picnics. 
Even Matthew Laflin’s ninety-four years, in 1895, did not 
stand in the way of his curiosity; though frail, he was among 
the spectators who passed upon the merits of a swimming 


™ William Raney, Wisconsin: A Story of Progress (New York, 1940). Auto- 
mobiles had made their appearance in Wisconsin by 1900. There were 1,492 in 
the state in 1905. 
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exhibit at the lake.** The jostling increased in tempo as the 
beach developed into a superplayground.** 

Resort population can be estimated almost barometri- 
cally with the presence or the absence of the race track.* 
Not only is it a place for the moneyed gentleman to satiate 
his gambling instincts, but it also provides a fashion parade 
—keenly competitive—for the ladies. Waukesha for a time 
had its daily races, a riotous spending orgy, no doubt; also 
un annual horse show where a three-week exhibition was one 
of the major attractions of the season. It is surmised that 
all able-bodied, fun-loving Fountain Spring house guests, 
where the season’s wealth was concentrated, participated.* 
In time, the race track made way for a sport of lesser stakes 
—the game of golf. 

Croquet, tennis, and golf increased the recreational budg- 
ets of hotel managers and park proprietors, as the Saratoga 
of the West tried to keep abreast with the attractions of 
older resorts. The Fountain Spring house cared well for its 
visitors’ playtime, whether outdoor sports or indoor recre- 
ation. The opening of its own golf course is noted in the late 
summer of 1897, when Manager J. C. Walker, a charming 


= Well advanced in years, Matthew Laflin was still spending a part of his 
summers at Waukesha. George Laflin had taken his aging father’s place as 
head of the Fountain Spring house. 

* Madison and surrounding grocers came 1,000 strong with two bands, on 
an August day in 1902; in 1904 the beach was a favorite picnic ground for 
Milwaukeeans, the smaller, inland lake having for them a special attraction. 
Nearly fifty large excursions from Milwaukee had been arranged for that sum- 
mer, the vanguard including 3,000 members of the Methodist churches. This 
partially indicates the great popularity of the beach. 

“Hot Springs, Arkansas, for example, has its peak of the season during 
March when horse racing heads the sports’ parade; the resort is filled and 
running-over with guests, and the air is charged with betting. Everyone, it seems, 
is living for the races. 

* That the races and horse shows advanced the interests of the horse breed- 
ers is evidenced. It is related that A. H. Kohn, a Chicagoan summering at the 
Fountain Spring house in 1901, bought a team of horses for $860; perhaps the 
most ever paid for a team in Waukesha county, commented the editor. Shipped 


from Milwaukee to Chicago by boat, Kohn planned to use them on his private 
barouche. 
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southerner, played the initial game with an experienced 
player, followed by several guests who teed off for the first 
time. 

No matter whether young or old, whether athletic or 
‘arm-chairesque,’ as the competition grew keener, the Foun- 
tain Spring house guests were offered more variety to fill 
their leisure hours. In the early, quiet years the park ad- 
joining the hotel, with its own mineral springs, its rustic 
seats, and its band concerts satisfied the leisurely visitors, 
but later hardly an hour passed without some form of di- 
version. This is what is meant by a ‘full’ Fountain Spring 
house recreational program in the later years: Wednesday 
and Saturday nights occurred the regular ‘full dress’ balls 
or hops, sometimes equaling in splendor the lavish balls 
of the large cities; the mid-summer ball each season, the 
gala event of the dance devotees. Then there were the Sat- 
urday night concerts and the Sunday evening outdoor or- 
chestra performances; there were morning musicales; card 
parties; and for the more active, tennis and golf contests. 
‘Trolley parties’ to attend theatricals at Milwaukee were 
frequently planned, and an all-season band furnished ex- 
cellent music no end. Playtime for children was also taken 
into account. They were entertained at elaborate garden 
parties, a colorful May pole sometimes adding to the mer- 
riment. At one time 100 children attended a ball of their 
own. 
The ‘full dress’ balls with the glitter of exquisite jewels, 
the costly gowns, and the profuse floral decorations were 
eye-filling spectacles. The soft swish of satin and the rustle 
of heavy, brocaded silk added to the grandeur as belles ac- 
companied by their beaux formed into line for the grand 
march. There was black satin combined with jet; salmon 
satin with ruby velvet; blue silk, white lace, diamonds; white 
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albatross, plum velvet; embroidered gauze over a sea-foam 
green; white watered silk with cardinal plush. And that is 
a, partial glimpse of the last grand ball of the season, Sep- 
tember 1, 1887. In mid-summer of 1893, at another elab- 
orately-planned dance, the damsel who lead the grand march 
was beautifully gowned in emerald green brocaded silk with 
velvet balloon sleeves, ear rings and hair ornament of dia- 
monds, and a necklace of amethysts. Such were happy oc- 
casions for the florists, too, whose huge bouquets of Ameri- 
can beauty roses and floral pieces, smilax and carnations, dis- 
played in great profusion, brought the day’s receipts to un- 
expected high levels. 

Coming, staying, going: more than thirty seasons the 
fashionable Fountain Spring house, and others, hosteled 
their summer guests. Until the death of the elder Laflin, 
many politicians found his hotel a favorite rallying place. 
Vice-presidents, senators, generals, governors, prominent 
clergymen, physicians and surgeons, educators, capitalists, 
some with their families—even antedating the first Foun- 
tain Spring house erection—constituted the summer throngs. 
One of the earliest notables entertained by Colonel Dunbar 
was the aged Justice Salmon P. Chase, who stayed at the 
Clarke mansion in mid-summer, 1871. He had come to take 
the Bethesda cure after suffering a series of paralytic 
strokes. The tedium of his cure was relieved by an-hour- 
between-train visit of Horace Greeley, who was on a western 
tour the year preceding his nomination for the presidency. 
Part of this hour was whiled away in Bethesda park where 
they drank of the healing water. When the justice returned 
to his home in September, he believed his health had been 
entirely restored. The name of Vice-president Thomas A. 
Hendricks, who served less than a year in the first Cleveland 
régime, was found on the Fountain Spring house guestbook 
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for a second visit in 1885. He and his wife mingled with a 
crowd of 3,000 at Bethesda park on a Saturday morning, 
drinking at the spring and listening to the music of a mili- 
tary band. An ordinary omnibus was their means of trans- 
portation which took its passengers to any point in the city 
for five cents. Adlai Stevenson, vice-president during the 
second Cleveland administration, and his family, chose the 
Fountain Spring house for several seasons. 

Perhaps the most distinguished woman guest during 
this glamorous period was melancholy Mary Todd Lincoln, 
widow of President Lincoln.** Since the name Lincoln ranks 
high in interest to those of historical bent, her visit will be 
discussed in detail. Mary Todd Lincoln came quietly to 
take the Bethesda water cure for a dropsical condition and 
lived unobtrusively at a small, private home. Her arrival, 
early in the first week of July, 1872, was inconspicuously 
indicated by a brief item under the ‘About Home’ column 
of the Freeman. Her visits to the spring were made almost 
daily, and when she appeared was closely veiled. 

A correspondent who wrote his impressions of the 
Bethesda cure for the Ohio State Journal (Columbus), after 
observing and visiting the invalids in the park, among whom 
was Mrs. Lincoln, said that the cure was of great benefit 
to her health, that she lived in seclusion, was seldom seen 
abroad, and then closely veiled. ‘Poor Mrs. Lincoln carries 
a heavy heart, and she is much of the time in tears.’*” 

A feature story written for a Milwaukee paper in 1930 
makes the indefinite claim that Mrs. Lincoln was entertained 
‘one day’ by friends at the Fountain Spring house for din- 


*The late W. H. Orvis of Madison, who formerly was a Waukesha resi- 
dent, recalled that Mrs. Lincoln was a summer visitor for several weeks in 
his home town ‘along in the ’60’s or °70’s.’ Freeman, May 10, 1934. 

* Waukesha Plaindealer, September 10, 1872, excerpt from Ohio State 
Journal story, written at Waukesha, August 22, 1872. 
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ner. As far as the present writer has been able to ascertain, 
Mary Todd Lincoln’s only visit at Waukesha was made in 
the summer of 1872, although one of her biographers refers 
to a sojourn in 1874. Since the construction of the first 
Fountain Spring house was not begun until the fall of 1873, 
certainly Mrs. Lincoln could not have been a guest of friends 
there. She had abundant reason to avoid the public, a public 
which had caused her much unhappiness and had often 
maligned her without mercy. At this time, too, she was 
mourning the loss of her son Tad, who had died the previous 
summer, at Chicago. The question of her mental condition 
after the president’s assassination has been much discussed 
by the Lincoln biographers; one says of this particular time: 
‘After 1871 Mrs. Lincoln, in the judgment of her most in- 
timate friends, was never entirely responsible for her con- 
duct. She was peculiar and eccentric and had various hal- 
lucinations.”** Her illnesses, her sorrows, and her idiosyn- 
crasies explain the absence of her name from the local so- 
ciety news during these months. 

The hallucinations referred to may well be related to the 
newspaper items of that summer which disclose her associa- 
tion with spiritualism. The Freeman editor may be ration- 
alizing his failure to scoop a story appearing in the Wau- 
kesha Plaindealer, or in a Milwaukee paper, which both add 
somewhat to the materials on Mrs. Lincoln’s connections 
with this religious group. The Freeman editor considered 
it ‘in very bad taste for newspapers to concern themselves 
with comments upon her visiting Spiritualists or any other 
persons whom she may wish to visit.’*° 

The Plaindealer stated that Mrs. Lincoln had made a 
trip to Milwaukee where she interviewed satisfactorily a me- 


*T. N. Arnold quoted in William A. Evans, Mrs. Abraham Lincoln (New 
York, 1982), 320. 
* August 15, 1872. 
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dium, and that during ‘the last few weeks she had been hold- 
ing spiritualistic communion through the most celebrated 
mediums of the east. . . .”*° 

The ‘objectionable’ story, uncovered in the Semi-W eekly 
Wisconsin (Milwaukee), stated that Mrs. Lincoln ‘is re- 
garded chief among the visitors. . . . She is disinclined to 
receive visitors at her boarding place, and is reticent toward 
those who obtrude upon her. . . .. He mentioned her recent 
visit to great mediums in the East. During a five-day stay 
at Moravia, she saw twenty-two different spirit faces. So 
fascinating was the place that she hoped to visit it a second 
time.** 

Late in August Mrs. Lincoln was seen at Madison,** 
and naturally the query arises: “Whom was she visiting 
there?’ The newspaper reported her arrival at the Park 
hotel from Baraboo on August 24,** and a safe assumption is 
that she was touring the picturesque Devil’s lake and Madi- 
son lakes regions before returning to Chicago.‘* Her pres- 
ence at the Park hotel at Madison which was described as 
‘new and elegant,’ with all modern conveniences, having 
opened almost a year to a day preceding her arrival, would 
indicate that she was not being entertained by friends. 


“ August 13, 1872. 

“Letter dated Waukesha, July 24, 1872, appeared in the Semi-Weekly 
Wisconsin on July 31, 1872, under ‘From Our Special Correspondent.’ 

That President and Mrs. Lincoln had some connection with spiritualism 
is pointed out in various biographies, but it appears to be a moot question. 
These newspaper items would substantiate Mrs. Lincoln’s leanings toward this 
group. For further details see the small volume by Mrs. Nettie Colburn Maynard, 
Was Abraham Lincoln a Spiritualist? Or, Curious Revelations from the Life 
of a Trance Medium (Philadelphia, 1891). The preface states that Mrs. Maynard 
was considered ‘one of the most remarkable mediums to be found within the 
lines of Spiritualism.’ 

“Milwaukee Sentinel, August 26, 1872. 

“ Wisconsin State Journal (Madison), August 24, 1872. 

“Evans, Mrs. Lincoln, 316. ‘After 1871 and until 1875 she appears to have 
wandered most of the time. In several instances, however, her visits were in 
search of health... .’ From which one may conclude that her ‘wanderings’ 
brought her to these much-publicized regions following her Waukesha visit. 
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The Freeman editor, woe unto his “good taste,’ failed to 
record definitely Mrs. Lincoln’s departure from his city, 
though he noted that she was still there on August 15. He 
copied an item from the Toledo Blade (undated) in his 
September 5 issue: ‘Mrs. Lincoln has left, probably be- 
cause the army of itinerant interviewers would give her no 
rest.’ 

On September 3, the Plaindealer editor wrote that she 
had left the week before for an extended tour through the 
West. He may have been referring to Madison; in all proba- 
bility he had in mind the Far West. Her health, he said, was 
better now than it had been for several years, and she ex- 
pected ‘to return again before winter.’ If she returned to 
Waukesha that fall, the three local newspapers failed to 
inform their readers.** With these fragmentary items Mrs. 
Lincoln’s summer visit in Wisconsin, must, of necessity, 
close. 

And so the crowds, interspersed with notables and near- 
notables, came and went, and the steady growth of the 
Saratoga of the West—with temporary but not alarming 
setbacks—brought little concern to its businessmen as to a 
permanent decline. When the turn of the century was al- 
most upon them, one senses the approaching calamity. Then 
it was that editorials and news stories cast some doubt as to 
the place of Waukesha in the galaxy of spas. The editor rec- 
ognized an indifference in its resort owners that must be 
remedied before the decline gathered too great momentum. 
In 1899 he lamented the fact that the value of the healing 
waters had been lost sight of in the resort publicity, which 


“The writer can vouch for only the 1872 visit of Mary Todd Lincoln at 
Waukesha. The three Waukesha newspapers for 1874, the year mentioned in the 
Evans’ biography, do not list her as a visitor. Perhaps she came ‘quietly,’ as 
was reported in 1872, and was not observed by the newspapermen. It hardly 
seems plausible that even a brief visit should escape the three editors. 
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fact had been often repeated in earlier years and won for 
the spa such an enviable reputation. After a study of for- 
eign watering places, J. C. Walker, the efficient manager of 
the Fountain Spring house, back from a six-month Euro- 
pean tour, felt that emphasis should be placed persistently 
on the efficacy of the mineral waters. 

A further editorial a few years hence urged the organi- 
zation of local resort owners for the purpose of increasing 
their revenues. The handwriting was on the wall, and stren- 
uous, united effort must retrieve the declining incomes. The 
railroads were of little help, was the warning, since they now 
were interested primarily in the growth of more remote 
summering places, such as those found in South Dakota, Col- 
orado, New Mexico, and California, and their publicity left 
southern Wisconsin badly neglected. In the fall of 1903 the 
railroads were again maligned, since locally the Milwaukee 
road favored Oconomowoc, the Wisconsin Central the north- 
ern Wisconsin lake region, and the Northwestern emphasized 
the summer retreats on its Chicago-Minneapolis line. The 
Northwest had come into the competition very early; the 
issuance of the Minnesota Guide in 1869 told of the ‘extra- 
ordinary attractions for the tourist and sportsman’ in that 
state. Hotel proprietors were well-informed as to the best 
resorts for hunting and fishing, and St. Anthony and Minne- 
ha-ha falls, long on the route of the ‘Fashionable tour,’ were 
again given prominent publicity, with illustrations, to draw 
additional vacationists to the northland.*® 


“This Hand Book of Information for the Travelers, Pleasure Seekers and 
Immigrants (St. Paul, 1869) was first issued in 1868. Its editor was J. F. 
Williams, secretary of the State historical society of Minnesota. Passim. 

See Theodore C. Blegen, ‘The Fashionable Tour, in Minnesota History, xx, 
877-896. River excursions were an outlet for pleasure seekers even before Wis- 
consin had reached statehood. The scenic upper Mississippi was lauded by the 
river steamship companies, and transported tourists in great numbers to the 
Northwest. Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, widow of Alexander Hamilton, was among 
the early sight-seers, having made her tour in the summer of 1837. 
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Again J.C. Walker pleaded that a representative be sent 
throughout the country to interview prospective summer 
hotel clientele and to show stereoptican pictures of the city, 
such as were used by the representatives from Saratoga, Hot 
Springs, and Denver. Special excursion rates on July 1 and 
August 1 might serve as an inducement to those whose budg- 
ets vetoed extensive summer holidays, others believed. The 
mailing of illustrated pamphlets on a large scale was advo- 
cated more generally, Walker having sent out 15,000 such 
circulars for the summer of 1889. 

The building-up of the unpredictable patronage required 
renewed energy, since several factors beyond the control of 
any aggregation of hotel proprietors—not dependent on 
publicity methods—had made inroads through the years 
upon their investments. Usually appearing singly at first, 
they had fortunately so far been overcome. Depressions, 
harassing in their recurrences, brought decreased summer 
hotel revenues during, and immediately following, 1873 and 
1893. In these spare years the editor hoped for better days 
ahead, but local improvements stepped-up local tax burdens, 
he opined, and Waukesha must pay the price for its metro- 
politan aspirations. The Philadelphia exposition in 1876, 
the Chicago world’s fair in 1893, the St. Louis fair in 1904, 
each wafted the would-be-resorters away as if by magic; 
occasional cold-wet summers discouraged others. Accounts 
of the climate, cool and bracing, and advertised as less moist 
than that of Milwaukee, or the occasional terrific heat that 
Waukeshans were able to withstand so serenely helped little 
to entice the automobile-minded vacationers who, having ex- 
perienced the horse-and-buggy days, now felt that a whirl- 
wind tour at twenty-five miles per hour to several resorts 
was a real adventure. Many felt a sudden urge for the brac- 
ing air of mountain places, an urge the expanding railroads 
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were effecting. There were those who eagerly purchased 
cottage sites on inland lakes—noted especially in Waukesha 
county—away from the noise and hurry of the growing 
cities, and the good roads which grew apace with the intro- 
duction of the automobile bespoke the accessibility of such 
lakes. 

With these conditions becoming cumulative, especially 
in the nineties, it was evident that the expansion of the Sara- 
toga of the West was being menaced, and the stars told a 
transition period was at hand. As the mineral waters reached 
a greater area, their fame as specific remedies grew propor- 
tionately, and the creation of sanitaria for the treatment. of 
specific diseases became mandatory. The result was the es- 
tablishment of the Waukesha springs sanitarium, in 1898, 
followed after a few years by the construction of the Moor 
mud baths, and the Spa,** which met the needs of the in- 
creasing number of health seekers. Sufferers of specific dis- 
eases such as diabetes, Bright’s disease, rheumatism, nervous 
and mental disorders, and others were accepted from far 
and wide, and the decline in the numbers of idle-rich was 
compensated for by those broken in body. With the arrival 
of the new century, Waukesha’s uncertain years began to 
recede, and its reputation as a much-sought health center, 
with decreased emphasis upon its resort advantages, was 
acclaimed. 

George Laflin, who still was associated with the Foun- 
tain Spring house during the years that Waukesha, restless 
and unsure, was diagnosing and curing its decline, died sud- 
denly in the summer of 1904. To his three children he left 
a $2,000,000 estate, and it may be in obedience to the wishes 


“The Spa now operates under the name of ‘Behrens’ Spa, Inc.,’ and has 
become a chiropractic clinic. 

The writer is indebted to Mrs. Edith Tallmadge and Miss Lucile Christoph, 
residents of Waukesha, for materials relating to the sanitaria in their city. 
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expressed in his will that the sale of the Fountain Spring 
house, whose further improvement was perhaps unwar- 
ranted, occurred. In his will was found a bit of sound advice: 


I would advise all my children to be prudent in their investments and 
not to purchase anything simply because it is cheap, but to remember 
that a long time security drawing a low rate of interest is often more 
desirable than an investment which draws a high rate of interest... . 
I also advise them not to sign any note or bond and to look well to all 
transfers of real estate, and not to incumber any real estate except 
for the purpose of improving it. 


Late in the summer of 1905 this millionaire father’s judg- 
ment was accepted, and the Fountain Spring house, includ- 
ing its adjacent lands, was purchased by the Metropolitan 
church association of Chicago for $80,000. President Farson 
of this organization, which sometimes is called the ‘Holiness 
association,’ said in an interview that they were a noisy lot, 
but with the buying of 100 acres of land they could make all 
the noise they wished and not disturb anyone thereby. “We 
believe in religious enthusiasm and demonstration. We be- 
lieve in stirring people’s souls. . . .’** 

The occupation of the Fountain Spring house by this 
religious group was an unmistakable indication that the Sar- 
atoga of the West was about to forfeit its name. Changes 
occurred in the managements of other hostelries; buildings 
were razed to make way for more lucrative projects; and 
many of the seasonal workmen at resorts gradually were 
absorbed by year-round employment in the manufactories, 
some of which were related to the extensive mineral water 
industry. As the years went by, other manufacturers chose 
this industrial city, a city whose welfare was being guided 


“ Freeman, September 28, 1905. 
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lest it again suffer a disheartening decline.*® Notwithstand- 
ing its industrial expansion—another distinct historical 
phase—the flowering of the earlier Waukesha into the 
memorable Saratoga of the West, over a thirty-five-year 
period, must be credited primarily for all time to the acumen 
and venturesomeness of two capitalists, Colonel Richard 
Dunbar and Millionaire Matthew Laflin. Their great but 
too little-known promotions, initiated in near-frontier days, 
have given this Wisconsin city a history which is both fasci- 
nating and unique. 


“The Federal Census volumes for the several decades list the population of 
Waukesha as follows: 


1860—1,456 1890—6,321 
1870—2,633 1900—7,419 
1880—2,969 1910—8,740 


The greatest gain was made during the 1880-90 decade when the population more 
than doubled in the ten-year period. The census for 1940 lists the population at 
19,242 (from a preliminary census pamphlet in the Wisconsin historical library). 
To the population figures listed above should be added the summer population of 
the spa-era, which ran from a small number to several thousand toward the close 
of the period. 











DANIEL GREYSOLON DU LHUT 


Coureur de Bois 
Isura ANDRUS-J UNEAU 


wo hundred and sixty years ago (1680) Daniel Grey- 
solon Du Lhut, accompanied by four Frenchmen and 
an Indian guide, paddled his canoe out of the great Lake 
Superior and into the beautiful, turbulent Bois Brule. Just 
why he chose to return to Canada by this unknown route 
has been questioned, but undoubtedly it was solely for the 
purpose of further exploration and with the hope that an 
easier, safer route for the white man into the vast North- 
west territory would be found. In that he was successful for 
the Brule-St. Croix route eventually became one of the 
most important passages into this territory. 

The trip up the Brule was difficult and hazardous since 
many dangerous rapids had to be negotiated or portage 
made around them; dozens of beaver dams impeded the way 
and passageway for the two canoes had to be cut through 
them, but danger and difficulty never daunted the intrepid 
Du Lhut, and finally the headwaters of the Brule was 
reached. From that point a portage of about two miles was 
made along the rim of the valley, past the great spring on 
the divide, the source of the Brule river which flows north 
to Lake Superior and the St. Croix which flows south to the 
Mississippi. The difficulties of the river ascent and the 
tedious portage must have been entirely forgotten when the 
beautiful Lake St. Croix came into view at the end of the 
trail. Placid, blue, and smiling it lay, reaching out among 
the low hills down whose gentle slopes great pines, birch, and 
oak crowded to the very water’s edge. 
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Though Du Lhut was the first white man to ascend the 
Brule river, he was soon followed by other voyageurs, trad- 
ers, missionaries, and pioneers; many famous men traveled 
this route but among them all none were more sincere, cou- 
rageous and picturesque than he. Of the life of Daniel Grey- 
solon Du Lhut little is known. He left only meager ac- 
counts of his activities—a few letters, a short memoir, and 
the information concerning him gathered from the letters 
and reports of others supply a few authentic facts. 

He was born in St. Germain-en-Laye, France, of the 
lesser nobility; as a young man he joined the army and be- 
came a member of the Garde du Roi (The King’s Body- 
guard), a company composed entirely of noble youths. He 
remained in the army but a few years and gave up what 
appeared to be a promising military career, to come to Can- 
ada. No doubt the new, wild country held the promise of 
the excitement and adventure he enjoyed. History dis- 
closes no romance in his life; apparently he found in the 
wilderness of America, in its primeval forests, dashing 
streams, and placid lakes and in his contacts with a primitive 
people, the very spirit of romance and won for himself such 
titles as ‘A Gentleman of the Royal Guard,’ ‘The King of 
the Voyageurs,’ and “The King of the Coureur de Bois.’ 

The coureur de bois was not looked upon with favor, 
and it is true that in general he was a carefree, hard-drinking, 
ungovernable, and fearless adventurer. By the Jesuit termed 
‘a reprobate,’ he was a bad influence for the Indian and a 
constant troublemaker for the intendant, yet he played an 
important role in the development of the country. Just 
where to draw the line between the cowreur, the legitimate 
trader, and the explorer is difficult; the explorer necessarily 
had to trade with the Indian, present him with gifts, and 
in every way possible gain his favor and assistance in furth- 
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ering his expeditions; the cowreur, carrying on his trade 
whether lawfully or clandestinely, penetrated ever deeper 
and deeper into the wilderness and thus inevitably became 
an explorer. He, too, had to gain the goodwill of the Indian 
and his respect, and while he is accused of providing him 
with liquor, he defended this action by saying that he gave 
him only good brandy and thus prevented him from turning 
to the English who gave him very bad liquor. 

When France discovered that in the beaver skin she had 
found something as valuable as the gold she had long sought 
in vain, she naturally desired to secure a monopoly of the 
trade. Consequently, the rigid laws and restrictions she 
placed upon hunting and fur trading only increased the 
danger and added to the excitement for the cowreur. Evad- 
ing the law as well as braving the dangers of forest and 
stream tested further his skill and added zest to his efforts. 
Though he was ‘the problem of the missionary and the de- 
spair of the Intendant,’ he was a hero to the habitant, and his 
memory is cherished and his deeds of daring and prowess 
are preserved in the folklore of Canada. 

If Du Lhut must be classed as a cowreur de bois, then 
we see that picturesque character at his best. He had the 
advantage of good birth and training which contributed to 
his many fine qualities a definite sense of loyalty and re- 
sponsibility, and in him Governor Frontenac found not only 
the qualifications but an understanding which prompted him 
to intrust to Du Lhut his most important commissions with 
the full assurance that they would be carried out honestly, 
justly, and in full accord with the governor’s policy. Though 
this policy met with bitter criticism, Governor Frontenac’s 
ability to handle the Indian situation was recognized and be- 
yond question. 
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Du Lhut was active in many and varied enterprises, 
executed important and dangerous commissions, yet all was 
done without apparent desire for self-advancement or per- 
sonal gain; his efforts were used entirely to extend the in- 
terests and the influence of France in America. The aver- 
age French youth of good birth who came to Canada sought 
a grant of land and was ambitious to establish a seigneury; 
Du Lhut made no such request nor sought wealth. He had 
a small competence and influential friends in Canada, and 
the best years of his life were spent in the service of his 
country. When no longer able to continue with his work, he 
asked to be retired and lived out the remainder of his life as 
a royal pensioner. 

During those early pioneer days bitter jealousy existed 
between the explorers, traders, and missionaries. La Salle 
accused Du Lhut of encroaching upon his territory; Duch- 
esneau, the avowed enemy of Du Lhut, accused him of trad- 
ing clandestinely; Hennepin ever boastful and egotistical, 
belittled the great service rendered him by Du Lhut in rescu- 
ing him from the Indians. However, though explorers, trad- 
ers, and missionaries traveled in constant fear and danger, 
Du Lhut went among the most savage tribes constantly and 
in safety. He won their respect and friendship not only be- 
cause he was brave and fearless but also because he was 
absolutely fair and just in all his dealings with them and he 
demanded from them fair and just treatment at all times. 
He never tolerated treachery, and punishment for wrong 
doing was meted out swiftly and surely. He was ambitious 
to penetrate into the land of the Sioux and though warned 
of the great dangers he would encounter and the obstacles he 
would have to overcome before trade could be established 
with them and other hostile northern tribes, he said: “The 
very difficulty made me resolve to go to them.’ The trip was 
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made, a great council was called which included the Sioux 
and the Assiniboines, two nations which had long been at 
war, and out of this council a firm and lasting friendship was 
formed between the French and the Indians. 

Du Lhut was also instrumental in effecting peace be- 
tween the Sioux and the Chippewa, whose wars had closed 
the trading in the Lake Superior region to the French for 
many years. He commanded a reconnoitering expedition 
against the Five Nations; was one of the voyageurs selected 
to pilot the greatest cargo of furs ever brought out of the 
Northwest in a single year; and he served as commandant 
at Lachine, Cataraqui, and Mackinac as well as fulfilling 
many other important commissions. His eloquence, noble 
bearing, diplomacy, generosity, and courage, together with 
his stern demand that justice be not only given but received, 
made him the ideal French envoy. 

‘Gentleman of the Royal Guard,’ ‘King of the Voy- 
ageurs, ‘King of the Coureur de Bois,’ under whichever 
title we choose to place Daniel Greysolon Du Lhut, we 
know him to have been a man of splendid and forceful ac- 
complishment, devoid of ostentation, loyal, trustworthy, and 
just; a man who replied when his governor attempted to 
dissuade him from undertaking a particularly dangerous 
mission: ‘I fear not death, only cowardice and dishonor.’ 
Sources: 

Charles W. Colby, Canadian Types of the Old Régime; Louise Phelps 
Kellogg, The French Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest; Francis Parkman, 
Montcalm and Wolfe; Minnesota Historical Collections; Wisconsin Historical Cal- 


lections; pamphlets, letters, and miscellaneous materials in the Duluth public 
library, Duluth, Minnesota. 











MILWAUKEE: A CITY OF GOOD FOODS 
Louise W. Mears 


TF hpertgee a city of character and individuality, re- 
minds one of the smiling Hausfrau-hostess whose 
cordial greeting is invariably accompanied by the question: 
“Have you had something to eat?” Good food is a kind of 
tradition in Milwaukee, perhaps the old world’s contribution 
to the new, and without apology or camouflage. ‘Come to 
the happy, healthy German town called Milwaukee, yes? 
said Dr. Ernst von Gerhard to Dawn O’Hara. 

Milwaukee can challenge the wayfarer to find any three 
city blocks in the substantial business section that are bar- 
ren of eating places. The window display of a bakery re- 
veals the ‘personal touch.’ The old-time baker still has a 
conscience as well as a craft. The golden cheese-torte and the 
Butterhérnchen, the juicy Apfelstrudel and the glossy 
Honigkuchen are just as good as they look. If Milwaukee- 
ans were not so accustomed to the products of good baking, 
these window displays would be listed among the show places 
of the city. 

At a well-patronized lunch counter, your order for a 
cheese sandwich may be met with the question, ‘Rye?’ Yes, 
of course, you meant to say, ‘Swiss on rye.’ A meat sand- 
wich, for the hearty appetite, may be, in a traditional German 
atmosphere, a favorite ‘Brawnschweiger liver sausage’ be- 
tween slices of whole-rye bread or Pumpernickel. On the 
bill of fare appears: “Wisconsin butter and cheese served 
here.”* Round about Milwaukee, in numerous quaint or 


* The serving of Wisconsin butter and cheese in the State in hotels and res- 
taurants, with meals costing 25 cents or more, was required by law, which was 
in effect June 1, 1935-March 1, 1937. Wisconsin Session Laws, 1935, chap. 106, 
pp. 158-154, 
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picturesque villages, butter and cheese factories prepare their 
products for Milwaukee hotels and restaurants. ‘Wisconsin 
alone made about half of the country’s factory cheese in 
1937. .. .” The total factory cheese production in the 
United States in 1937 was 649 million pounds, Wisconsin 
contributing to that total 324 million.» The State’s Swiss 
cheese plants in 1937 numbered 199 out of a total of 1,949 
for all types of cheese plants in Wisconsin.* This industry 
was in part built through the efforts of Swiss immigrants. 

A satisfying lunch in a village inn may give one a fore- 
taste. Do you want your cheese fresh or aged? Ripe lim- 
burger, so mellow and delicious that if its odoriferous repu- 
tation were unknown to you, you would be spreading it on 
your bread every day like golden butter! 

A traditionally well-patronized delicatessen in Milwau- 
kee is what its name implies: a place of delicate, or dainty, 
foods. Each viand is prepared ready to serve to the buyer 
of little or much. Kartoffelsalat, Hdaringssalat, pressed meat, 
sausages, cottage cheese, and many other kinds of cheese; 
parts of fowls, roasted or smoked; fish, pickled, smoked, 
salted, or canned. These all are tempting foods to take home 
for the evening snack. 

Sauerkraut, once plebeian, has now become genteel in the 
vegetable cocktails and salads of the menus of the city-dwell- 
ers. The art of making sauerkraut is as old as the coming 
of the first Germans, who enjoyed the food for its own sake, 
and inquired not into the important ‘lactic acid’ properties 
of its wine-like flavor. 

Of course, it was homemade sauerkraut, prepared in large 
quantities for winter use. Firm heads of cabbage, Kraut- 


* Wisconsin Dairying, Statistical Bulletin, no. 200, prepared by Wisconsin 
crop reporting service, State capitol, Madison, Wisconsin [1939], p. 47. 

* Tbid., 45. 

* Ibid., 55. 
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kopf, grown in near-by cabbage fields, Krautaker, were 
sliced then mixed with ordinary salt, ‘caraway seeds, cloves 
and juniper seed,’ packed down hard in layers, in barrels or 
stone jars, covered with a lid, and pressed down with weights. 
After partial fermentation, the watery juice was poured off 
and fresh salt water added. Stored in a cool place, the 
cabbage was ready to be cooked, boiled, or stewed with meat 
—-spareribs, bacon, or salt meat. 

Today, sauerkraut factories, canning the cabbage and 
the juice, are scattered over Wisconsin. Especially on the 
level, truck-garden land between Racine and Milwaukee is 
there an extensive acreage of cabbage. Franksville, near 
Racine, is one of the factory sites. 

Fish, flesh, and fowl—all are served in delectable abun- 
dance at old and well-established eating houses and at fam- 
ily tables in Milwaukee. Fish foods to be genuinely relish- 
able must be well-prepared—a well-known admonition—and 
expert cooks attract the discriminating fish-eating public. 
Besides the sea foods, such as salmon, halibut, lobster, and 
oysters, Milwaukee restaurants offer lake and stream fish— 
white fish, trout, perch, bass, and smelt. Smoked fish is to 
be had the year around. Port Washington, one of the im- 
portant fish centers of the United States, is a city about 
thirty miles to the north of Milwaukee. 


Der Mensch lebt nicht von Brodt allein 
Es muss auch Wurst und Schinken sein. 


These lines appear on the walls of a Milwaukee meat 
market, on Vliet street. Meat should not be difficult to pro- 
cure in a city where there are numerous wholesale meat es- 
tablishments, and where the number of meat markets ap- 
proaches a thousand. Three quarters of a century ago, ex- 
perienced sausage makers came from Germany with ‘tested 
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recipes,’ that are still used to produce uniformity in quality. 
Some of these sausage manufacturers, as their capital has 
grown, have developed models of modern equipment and 
sanitation. An air-conditioned cooling room permits them 
to make summer sausage in hot weather—something that 
used to be impossible. 

At the Usinger sausage factory the customer enters an 
immaculate salesroom of white tile and glistening glass show- 
cases. At the upper margins of the high walls are murals 
of delightful little elves industriously manufacturing sau- 


sage, and telling you in rhymes and captions just how the 
trick is done: 


Schinken, Wurst und Schwartemagen 
Jedem Deutschen wohl behagen 


Doch auch Yankee und Franzosen 
Lieben diese deutschen Chosen 


Nemhe Fleisch von einem Schwein 
Fills in gewaschine Darme ein 


Bind sie zu und lass sie kochen, 
Und die Wurst wird fertig sein 


Gebt Fleisch und Wurst dem Verderben nicht preiss 
Kihlt ein sie Nordpol’s Berge von Eis 


The colorful frescoes are the workmanship of the talented 
George Peter,® the artist for these many years at the Mil- 
waukee public museum, who has painted with such phenom- 
enal success the backgrounds for hundreds of exhibits. He 


had achieved fame in Vienna before coming to the United 
States in 1886. 


*The Milwaukee Journal of January 26, 1930, carried photographs of the 
Usinger sausage factory murals by George Peter accompanying an article titled 
‘Roll Call of Nations in Sausage List.’ 
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Hundreds of varieties of sausage are now being made 
in Milwaukee. “Today two of the most popular sausages are 
the Vienna and the Frankfurt, . . . familiarly known as 
“hot dogs” and wieners. The most modern development in 
their connection is the doing away with the casing.’ This 
process was developed by a Milwaukee company. ‘Italy’s 
greatest contribution is bologna . . . originating in the city 
of Bologna [Italy]. 

Candy, like ice cream, is an American food enjoyed by 
all ranks of society. It is the child’s reward for being ‘good,’ 
and it is the acceptable gift from friend to friend. It brings 
back memories of the homeland to the American traveler in 
distant climes. Naturally, where there is the home-cheer 
that there is in Milwaukee, and where good food is the rule 
rather than the exception, the sale of candy is large. Many 
hundreds of dollars are spent each day at the candy counters 
of the large department stores, while more than fifty attrac- 
tive shops sell candy only. The annual receipts of the candy 
wholesalers, reported in 1937, are given at about $8,000,000. 
There are all of a dozen wholesale candy manufacturers in 
the city today. Shipping facilities are excellent, and some 
of the candies are internationally known. The Northwestern 
Confectioner, a candy trade journal, has been published in 
Milwaukee for more than twenty years. i 

One of the factors responsible for Milwaukee’s high rank 
as a candy producing city is the dairy industry. The largest 
candy factory in Milwaukee, in the wholesale district on the 
south side, established as early as 1847, uses from 14,000 to 
15,000 gallons of raw milk a day. Butter fats and gelatines 
occur in some candy recipes. The factory specializes in 
chocolate products, manufactured from the cacao bean. 


* Ibid. 
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While ice cream is a universally favorite food in America, 
it comes into full flower in a dairy state like Wisconsin. Mil- 
waukee ice cream manufacturers produce a variety of high- 
grade ice creams according to superior recipes. The volume 
of the ice cream business, reported in 1987, may be judged 
by that of one of the ten outstanding factories, which man- 
ufactures one and a half million gallons of ice cream in a 
year, 13,000 gallons a day in summer, and has in storage 
at one time six carloads of sugar. The ingredients of ice 
cream—chocolate, fruits, nuts, and flavors—are of the best. 
Oregon strawberries picked ripe and packed in July, sugared 
and frozen, reach the Milwaukee factory in cold storage to 
produce the delicious strawberry ice cream. A small quan- 
tity of gelatine is used in certain brands of ice cream to give 
smoothness and prevent a coarse texture.” 

The largest ice-cream factory in the State has been in 
business in Milwaukee for forty years. The father of the 
founder, of Swiss ancestry, came to Wisconsin from New 
York. There are in Milwaukee numerous wholesale manu- 
facturers of ice cream. Curb service on the outskirts of the 
city is now assuming importance in the summer ice-cream 
business in response to the patronage from autoists. 

To say, and truthfully, that Milwaukee is a banana center 
would cause some of our southern friends to lift their eye- 
brows questioningly. Milwaukeeans must admit that patches 
of snow are often still on the lawns in April; but neither is 
Akron, Ohio, the rubber center of America, a tropical jungle. 
In one wholesale grocery house in Milwaukee, the ripening 
cellars have a capacity for seven carloads of bananas. The 
fruit comes from the West Indies, Central and South 
America, through the port of New Orleans. And this is 


*Gelatine is manufactured at Carrollville, a village near Milwaukee. 
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only one of the numerous fruit commission houses in Mil- 
waukee. 

The Italian people know good bananas, and they also 
know good macaroni. To the average person the macaroni 
industry suggests an Italian population. There were in 1930 
in Milwaukee 12,444 Italians,* Sicilians predominating. 
However, the nationality factor does not in this instance 
determine the market, although it contributes skill and apti- 
tude in workmanship. 

With every food store in Milwaukee selling, and every 
hotel and restaurant serving macaroni, spaghetti, and vermi- 
celli, it is apparent that the population generally appreciates 
this nourishing product. Milwaukee has three macaroni 
factories listed for 1937 and ranks third in the United States 
as a macaroni manufacturing city. German cooks are par- 
ticularly fond of noodles, but Italians doubtless understand 
best the art of preparing macaroni dishes with cheese, milk, 
tomato, meating-filling, and seasoning, in hundreds of shapes 
and sizes. 

Milwaukee is a city of good foods because its substantial 
population buys wholesome food liberally. A delightful 
manifestation of their tastes may be seen at the many family 
picnic suppers in the spacious and well-distributed city parks. 
One may visit the various parks on fine summer Sundays and 
find opportunity to observe the foods of the different na- 
tionalities—German, Polish, Italian, and others, depend- 
ing upon the section of the city visited. The groups of old 
and young arrive, laden with ample baskets, and swiftly the 
table is set, or the cloth is spread upon the grass, and the 
family group finds gemiithlich enjoyment in the abundance 
of good cooking and simple hospitality. 


* Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, Population, vol. ii, 324. 




















THE RAINBOW IN THE WEST 
BELLE CusHMAN BouN 


AINBOW in the morning, sailors take warning.’ The morn- 

ing rainbow, always seen in the west, was considered 
a bad omen as expressed in the old rhyme, but to the earliest 
settlers on the Atlantic coast, the rainbow in the west, bright 
with promise of something better, was always shining and 
beckoning. Following its lure, one frontier after another 
was settled by pioneers from the East with the rainbow 
always farther west, and thus through this lure the coun- 
try was settled and developed. 

It is interesting to trace the history of different groups 
of pioneers who followed the rainbow in the west to Wis- 
consin where it shone brightly over the new State in 1848. 
At this time emigrants from the East came in increasing 
numbers to procure the land so generously offered. They 
built homes and formed communities which were the foun- 
dation of the great Badger State. 

Relatives, friends, and neighbors from the same place 
in the East would take the pioneer, covered-wagon trail to 
locate together in the chosen place of settlement. Others 
would follow until it would seem as if an entire neighbor- 
hood had moved to the new location. 

The writer has lived near some noteworthy pioneer settle- 
ments and had the opportunity of knowing some of the o- 
riginal settlers and many of their descendants. From mem- 
ory and as told by those of the second generation, with rec- 
ords from county histories,’ this story of a most interesting 
community of Quakers, or ‘Friends,’ as they prefer to be 


*Merton E. Krug, History of Reedsburg and the Upper Baraboo Valley 
(Madison, 1929); also earlier Sauk county histories. 
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known, is told. They came from southern Indiana where 
there is a tradition that the shaking ague was so prevalent 
that quinine put up in doses was used as small change in 
neighborhood transactions. They had heard of a goodly land 
where springs of pure water bubbled from the ground, where 
forests of hardwood and pine would furnish building ma- 
terial, with a fertile soil, and best of all a healthy climate. 
All this they found in the territory lying along the Little 
Baraboo river in Sauk county, from which the town of 
Woodland was formed in 1857. 

There were but few white settlers in the vicinity when 
the first Quakers came in 1852. Indians built their wigwams 
wherever they chose and while usually friendly were a nui- 
sance with their continual begging. Bear, deer, panthers, and 
other wild animals lived in the thick forests. The family of 
J.D. R. Mitchell, whose son James was the first white child 
born in what became the town of Woodland, was there when 
the Quakers came. They named the place ‘Quaker valley.’ 
It is told that on their way from the East their wagons were 
halted each Sabbath for a day of Christian observance and 
religious worship, although the way was long and hard and 
they were anxiously looking forward to their journey’s end. 
They were a very devout people; religion came first in their 
plan of life with education next in place. They lived plain 
lives with high ideals and had some peculiar customs. 

Their religious services were without formality. The 
organization was known as a ‘meeting’; their places of wor- 
ship as ‘meetinghouses.’ The ordinances were interpreted 
spiritually, not observed literally. They spoke of the ‘inner 
light’ that guided the individual. Their preachers were in- 
spired and served without pay, speaking only as the spirit 
moved. Often there was complete silence throughout the 
entire time they were assembled for worship, with the men 
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on one side of the room, the women on the other, and the 
head men of the society on the ‘facing bench.’ In one of the 
Essays of Elia, ‘A Quakers’ Meeting,’ mention is made of 
this silent worship as ‘A luxury those enjoy who come to- 
gether for the purposes of more complete abstracted solitude. 
The Abbey Church of Westminster hath nothing so solemn 
and spirit soothing as the naked walls and benches of a 
Quakers’ Meeting.’ 

The biblical ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ were heard in the speech of 
the older people but were rarely used later. They would not 
swear to testimony in court but would give affirmation. The 
reason given was that a truth bound on the conscience by an 
oath can be but a truth, and the spoken word should always 
be the truth. So they affirmed their testimony, and are not 
required by law to do otherwise. They were advocates of 
peace, but could be stirred to action though not, supposedly, 
in anger, as will be remembered where it is told in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin that the Quaker, who was hiding the runaway 
slaves, sent the one who was searching for them, tumbling 
down the hill, with the warning, ‘Friend, thee isn’t wanted 
here.’ 

The women of the society never wore mourning garb 
when it was considered a mark of respect to the departed 
for women to wear black dresses with long black crepe 
veils for six months after the death of a near relative, and 
lighter mourning with a bit of white or lavender to relieve 
the gloom for six months more. The Quakers never adopted 
this custom. 

The use of liquor and tobacco was denounced by the so- 
ciety. One of their numbers visited Philadelphia and on his 
return was heard to remark: “They say it is bad manners to 
eat an apple on the street in the city, but they puffed their 
miserable tobacco smoke in my face wherever I went.’ They 
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were very conscientious as the following instance will attest: 
One of their number bought a cow of a neighbor. When 
paying him the price asked, he said: ‘If she proves as good 
as thee says, she is worth more, and I will make it right with 
thee,’ which he did by later paying the former owner what 
he thought the cow had proved to be worth. 

4 These peculiarities describe, in a manner, the character 
of the pioneer Quakers, who began to arrive in 1852. First 
to arrive were Mark Davis, an inspired Quaker preacher, 
and Elihu Presnall with their wives, and the Wallace and 
Gardner families. In 1853 another inspired preacher, James 
Stanley with his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Small, Zimri 
and Pheriba Small, Thomas and Louisa Jones, and the Wil- 
liam Mann family came. In 1854 among others who came 
were Fielder and Martha Brown with their son Jabez and 
wife, Meredith and Melinda Beeson, Solomon and Mary 
Cook, Ephraim and Elizabeth Bundy and son Will F. 
Bundy, Benjamin and Sarah Pickering, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Isaiah Frazier. In 1855 Caleb and Sarah Coryell and Solo- 
mon and Elizabeth Moon came, followed by the Cammack, 
Harvey, Williams, Price, Good, Bunker, Hutchens, Wool- 
ever, and Veeder families. Many whose names are not re- 
corded or remembered so as to mention them here, no doubt 
came, with some not of the Quaker belief, but their influence 
predominated in the religious and educational work of the 
community and brought to it a reputation for integrity and 
high ideals. 

The first Quaker or Friends’ meeting was organized at a 
preliminary gathering in the home of Fielder and Jabez 
Brown with sixteen representatives present: Solomon, 
Mary, Nathan, Antoinette, and Martha E. Cook, Benjamin 
and Sarah Pickering, Martha and Charlotte Brown, Isaac 
and Ruth Jay, Thomas and Mahala Mason, James and 
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Rachel Dennis, and Thomas Jones. When fully organized 
there were 30 charter members, the number increasing later 
to 128. A petition to become a branch of the Iowa yearly 
meeting of Friends to be known as the ‘Ironton monthly 
meeting of Friends,’ was granted, Ironton being the near- 
est village and post office. This, with a branch of the valley 
church at Valton, was recorded in 1888 as being the only or- 
ganized Friends’ meeting in Wisconsin. A log meetinghouse 
was built in 1856 which served for sometime as a place of 
worship, as a meeting place of a reading circle for young 
and old, and as a sort of community center. 

The first school was taught by Mrs. Jane Gill in the 
home of Mark Davis. In 1856 a schoolhouse was built. A 
private school, to begin a ‘guarded’ education for the chil- 
dren, was taught by Antoinette Cook. The truths of the 
bible were taught with the three R’s, and it was given first 
consideration by reading a chapter from it each morning be- 
fore beginning school work. 

In 1867 a large, frame building was erected to replace 
the old log meetinghouse. Most of the lower story was to be 
used for religious services, and the remainder with the upper 
story for advanced school purposes. In 1884 Friendswood 
academy was installed there with Jesse Kellum of Earlham 
college, Indiana, as principal. Thirty-two students were 
enrolled at first, but it drew many others, some not of the 
Quaker faith, because of its fine reputation as a school. A 
post office was established near-by, called ‘Friendswood.’ As 
there were no set boundaries, Quaker valley and Friends- 
wood are both names common to that location. 

The thorough training of the children along religious 
and educational lines brought lasting results. Many teachers 
and those who followed other professions went out from the 
valley and became noted in their chosen work. Jabez Brown, 
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himself a teacher, was the father of five sons, Alonzo, Lo- 
renzo, George, Fielder, and Orin, and four daughters, Eva, 
Valerie, Melissa, and Katherine, who all became teachers, 
except Orin, making a very unusual record of eight teachers 
in his family. Seven of them were educated at Ripon col- 
lege. Alonzo, the oldest, established Brown’s preparatory 
school in Philadelphia, where Valerie taught for many years. 
Late in life Jabez Brown removed to Madison and assisted 
his daughter, Melissa, in the College book store, of which 
she was part-owner for twenty-five years. His death oc- 
curred at Madison, where Miss Melissa Brown still resides. 

One or more teachers from many other families, preach- 
ers, writers, and other educational workers went from the 
homes of the Quakers as a result of their following high 
ideals consistently and continually. Among their noted sons 
and daughters were Dr. Will F. Bundy, physician and poet, 
and Ella Veeder, a teacher, poet, and prose writer. 

As time went by, through death and the moving away 
of some of their society, strangers occupied many of the old 
homes and their numbers steadily grew less. Jabez Brown, 
their grand old man, and his family were gone; others fol- 
lowed the rainbow in the west to Iowa, Minnesota, Dakota, 
and other locations until so few remained that the academy 
was discontinued. The large building was dismantled, and 
with the material salvaged from it a smaller one was built 
in another location. 


In the passing of the years this has become an abandoned, 
decaying structure at the side of the road. The society still 
lives through the branch which was formed at Valton with 
James Stanley in charge, who for forty years, with the help 
of those who were called to preach, was the spiritual leader 
in the valley. In 1888 Dr. Philip Slack, a physician, as 
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well as a preacher, took charge of the Valton meeting, be- 
ing the first minister to receive a salary. 

Time had wrought changes in the rules of the society and, 
when a meetinghouse was built at Valton in 1890, it was 
called a church, and services were conducted with sermons, 
prayers, and hymns as in other denominations. 

In 1887 the rainbow in the west appeared to the remain- 
ing Quakers in the valley shining over California through a 
movement of Quakers or Friends in Chicago, who were in- 
terested in preserving and advancing the beliefs of the so- 
ciety. 

The Pickering land and water company had been formed, 
and Acquilla Pickering, a relative of the Pickerings of 
Quaker valley, was sent to look for a site on which to found a 
Quaker colony. A tract of land comprising 1,265% acres 
near Los Angeles, California, was purchased, and a call 
for colonists was sent out. The valley Quakers responded, 
and one of their number, Andrew Coryell, went to inves- 
tigate the project. His report was so favorable that his 
wife and six children set out for the new land. Solomon 
Cook, wife, daughter, and son; Neely Davis, wife, daughter, 
and son; Charles and Ella Veeder; and Charles Hamburg 
also joined the new colony. Thus, the exodus of the Quakers 
had begun of the few remaining pioneers and their de- 
scendants, not on a journey of weeks with covered wagons 
but a short trip of a few days. Upon arrival, they found the 
colony site one vast field of yellow mustard with but one 
house on the entire tract. A portion of the land was soon 
surveyed into lots, the streets being named for noted Quak- 
ers. The place was named ‘Whittier,’ in honor of the Quaker 
poet. Each family secured a lot and built a home. The col- 
ony developed fast and many settlers came. 
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Whittier Williams, son of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Williams 
and grandson of the pioneer Quaker valley Williams, has 
the honor of being the first child born in Whittier. William 
Cammack and his wife, formerly Lydia Williams, with seven 
brothers and sisters of the Cammack family, and eight 
brothers and sisters of the Williams family, became residents 
of Whittier and its vicinity. Sanford Pickering and his wife 
with his sisters Edna and Minnie and their mother, one of 
the pioneers of Quaker valley, the W. E. Masons, William 
Beesons, Thomas Harveys, Charles Cooks, and Clara Mason 
Sheldon were among those who went to Whittier. Many 
neighbors and friends moved with the Quakers to California. 

The Stephen Horines, Walter Clemons, Milton Smiths, 
Will Halls, Nelson Tabors, Ed Baileys are recorded as 
among those who went to the colony. Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Crook and daughter Martha from Ironton, their sons John 
and William and families, and two married daughters, Mrs. 
Lewis Butman and Mrs. John Jones, and families were early 
settlers in Whittier. Others from the same place were 
Groats, Harrisons, Pearsons, Butmans, and Greenhalghes. 

The first public building erected in Whittier was a 
Friends’ church. Needless to say, the Friendswood Quakers 
were among the founders. It has since been enlarged three 
times and has become the largest Friends’ church in the 
world, with a membership of 1,500 as recorded in 1930, at 
which time Whittier had grown to be a city of almost 15,000 
inhabitants. 

The first school in Whittier was taught by Ella Veeder, 
a former resident of Friendswood. Later an academy, from 
which Mrs. Herbert Hoover, then Lou Henry, was gradu- 
ated, became Whittier college, with many buildings on a 
beautiful site in the city built on the colony’s mustard field— 
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a city noted for its religious atmosphere and its educational 
opportunities. 

The story of these pioneers in Wisconsin is no different 
from others of that period in the endless toil of clearing and 
tilling the land to make a scanty living for their families, 
and a family usually meant many in numbers in those days. 
Better times came through the years, but no great wealth 
or temporal prosperity came to them; nothing visible is left 
except the old deserted church and the names in the cem- 
etery to tell of the people who were so long a dominant in- 
fluence in the community, and the valley is Quaker in name 
only. But the spiritual and intellectual wealth that enriched 
their lives cannot be measured and has gone out to influence 
and benefit many lives in communities far removed from 
Quaker valley. 

The Quakers from the Atlantic coast settlements and 
their descendants followed the rainbow in the west from 
one frontier to another until they reached Indiana. These 
in turn to Wisconsin, and still on across the continent to the 
Pacific, to the last frontier. 








LAKE MILLS: A DAIRYING PIONEER 
WIxsur STILES 


HE two chief factors that were instrumental in making 
Wisconsin the leading dairy State were the nature of 
the climate and soil combined with the ability and willing- 
ness of her farmers to adapt themselves to changing condi- 
tions. The topography and altitude of the State, with the 
many lakes and rivers maintained by numerous springs, 
produce climatic conditions which are most favorable to 
health and producing qualities of dairy cattle. That part 
of the State, known as the ‘Kettle moraine,’ is thickly dotied 
with soil that is better suited for pasture than production 
of crops, especially cereals. Most of the natural grass is 
closely related to the famous ‘Kentucky blue grass.’ Nu- 
merous springs and creeks supply an abundance of flowing 
water. The advantages of these conditions could not be 
used by the first settlers for various reasons, the chief one of 
which was the absence of a market for dairy products. 
Practically all of the first settlers of southern Wisconsin 
were of New England stock, who either came directly from 
the North Atlantic states or were descendants of people 
from those states who had first moved to New York or Ohio. 
At a Farmers’ institute that I attended over forty years ago, 
a speaker from York State asked those in the audience who 
had come from that State, or were descendants of York State 
folks, to raise their hands. Over half responded. The speaker 
said that he received the same result at every meeting he 
had attended. 
Most of the first settlers had a few cows to supply their 
own needs for dairy products, but wheat raising was the 
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main part of their farming. Wheat was practically the only 
commodity that could be disposed of to any advantage. All 
markets were distant and transportation slow, and wheat is 
a product that does not deteriorate in long shipments. Prac- 
tically all was hauled by team to lake or river port. If in 
those days the attempt had been made to produce cheese or 
butter, the marketing of only a limited amount would have 
been possible. In the early day most of the residents of the 
villages kept a cow for each family. If the village green did 
not yield enough grass for pasture, a number of families 
would combine and rent a pasture on a near-by farm, and 
hire a boy to drive their cows out in the morning and bring 
them back at milking time in the evening. Nearly everyone 
in those days could milk. The cows usually freshened in the 
early spring, and rarely was the lactation period over eight 
months. Fortunate were the families who made surplus but- 
ter to last an additional month or two. Some farmers kept 
a few cows, and the butter and cheese made in excess of 
their own needs could usually be disposed of in the local 
village or sold to some neighbor who did not keep a cow. 
Shipping dairy products any distance before the Civil war 
was impractical even if the attempt had been made to pro- 
duce more than the local demand. 

In 1848 Wisconsin became a State. The constitution that 
was adopted was the most liberal of any at that time. 
Soon this fact became known to the nations of northeastern 
Europe, especially Germany, where at that time a goodly 
number of people longed for a more liberal form of govern- 
ment, one in which all could have a part. When they were 
told that the constitution of this new State permitted a man 
from another country, after residing in the State one year 
and declaring his intentions of becoming a citizen, and re- 
nouncing his allegiance to his native country, to vote and 
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have a part in local government, a large number of people 
came to Wisconsin from Germany and the other countries of 
northeastern Europe in the next few decades. 

Like the other settlers, they too raised wheat at first. 
They also kept some stock—slowly increasing the size of 
their herds and flocks. As the yield of wheat gradually de- 
clined from year to year, and the demand for other grains 
was not enough to encourage growing a large acreage, many 
farmers realized that they should attempt some other system 
of farming or move to new soils to the Northwest which some 
did. By far the larger majority remained, however, and 
steadily increased the number of their livestock—especially 
their dairy cows. Railroads were being extended to the west 
and north, and thus the facilities for shipping farm produce 
especially dairy products were greatly improved. Raising 
dairy cattle and caring for them required constant and par- 
ticular work. Even Sunday was not a complete day of rest. 
As a rule, however, these folks did not object to work if there 
was money in it. As the number of dairy cows increased, it 
was soon realized that in order to produce cheese and butter 
economically it would be best to codperate. 

Slowly factories were built, and the milk from all of the 
herds within a radius of several miles was hauled to them 
each day and made into cheese or butter. Practically all of 
the first factories were cheese factories. The principal rea- 
son for this was that cheese in those days could be shipped 
long distances in freight cars or by boat much more safely 
than butter. Refrigerator cars were a thing of the future. 

For the local trade, butter was mostly made on the indi- 
vidual farms. The number of cows in villages and cities was 
rapidly decreasing. Many farmers who took their milk to 
cheese factories bought their butter from their neighbors who 
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kept a few cows or from those who could not take their milk 
to a factory conveniently. 

Many of the first cheese factories in Jefferson county 
were built and operated by individuals while others were 
built and managed by the local farmers and businessmen in 
the near-by city or village. In the neighborhood of Favill 
Grove, two miles north of Lake Mills, a dozen farmers built 
a strictly farmers’ codperative cheese factory. Lumber was 
cheap at that time, and they could erect the building them- 
selves; necessary equipment was relatively reasonable. ‘Live 
and let live’ was the rule then. None lived high, but all lived 
comparatively equal. At the annual meeting one of the farm- 
ers was chosen as manager, and his duties were to employ a 
cheese maker and helpers, if necessary, and to sell the pro- 
duct. For a number of years a dollar and a half was taken 
from the gross receipts for each 100 pounds of cheese. This 
amount yielded a sufficient sum to pay for the cost of the 
machinery and building in a few years. After the original 
cost had been met, the price for making cheese was some- 
what reduced. Sufficient was taken from the receipts to 
meet all expenses and yield a small surplus which was pro- 
rated at the end of each year to all the patrons in proportion 
to the milk each had delivered for the year. After running 
for a few years, other farmers asked for the privilege of 
bringing milk to the cheese factory. They were charged the 
same price for making cheese as the owners of the factory, 
but were given no dividend at the end of the year. 

As practically all of the cheese was shipped to distant 
markets, much as far as England, with the freight rate to 
the seaport high, and the prices low, the net returns were 
small. In discussing their problems with the hope of increas- 
ing their profits, the group of farmers who had built the F'a- 
vill Grove codperative in 1870 sought the advice of William 
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D. Hoard, who was at that time editing the Jefferson County 
Union at Lake Mills. Mr. Hoard told them that a Chester 
Hazen of Ladoga, Fond du Lac county, had a cheese fac- 
tory. Arrangements were made to have Mr. Hazen come to 
Watertown and meet a number from Lake Mills and vicin- 
ity. The four who were able to attend were Mr. Hoard and 
Stephen Favill from Lake Mills, A. D. Favill and H. C. 
Drake from Favill Grove; Elijah Favill of Favill Grove in- 
tended to go but was ill that day. 

The chief result of that meeting was that Mr. Hoard 
was asked to go to Chicago and present the problem of 
freight rates on cheese to the executives of the railroad. In 
this he was successful, and the dairymen were ever after- 
wards very grateful to Mr. Hoard. That meeting was very 
likely the forerunner of the Wisconsin dairymen’s associa- 
tion, in which Mr. Hoard took such a leading part. 

By 1876, the centennial of the nation was celebrated at 
Philadelphia. The reputation of Wisconsin’s cheese industry 
was so well known by this time that the management of the 
exposition sent scouts here to induce some of the cheese mak- 
ers to make an exhibit of cheese for display among the pro- 
ducts of the nation. M. N. Seward, who had built and was 
operating a cheese factory at the town of Aztalan three miles 
southeast of Lake Mills, agreed to undertake the task. He 
was obliged to get a blacksmith to make some large, iron 
hoops for press forms, and by saving the milk delivered for 
a few days for each cheese, he made two that weighed nearly 
a ton and a quarter each. The blue ribbons and bronze medals 
Mr. Seward won at the exposition were a great source of 
satisfaction to him. After the centennial the two cheeses 
were sold to an English firm, shipped to Liverpool, and ex- 
hibited; later they were put on the market. Thus, Wiscon- 
sin’s reputation as a dairy State steadily increased. 
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Lake Mills also scored in buttermaking, for Clara Favill, 
daughter of Stephen Favill, made a quantity of butter which 
took first prize at the centennial exposition. Miss Favill 
later became the wife of the celebrated pastor of the Madi- 
son Congregational church, the Rev. Eugene G. Updike. 
Dr. Updike, for some years, owned a farm and a purebred 
Guernsey herd at Lake Mills, just as the celebrated Chi- 
cago physician, Dr. Henry Baird Favill, operated a large 
farm on which he kept a herd of purebred Holsteins. 

With the rapid growth of cities, especially of the Middle 
West, due to the extension of the industrial age, the demand 
for dairy products greatly increased—not only for butter 
and cheese but milk and cream as well. The value of milk 
and milk products was now becoming universally known, 
and the railroads were equipping their cars so that milk and 
cream could be delivered to distant markets in good con- 
dition. 

Practically all of the first cheese factories made Cheddar 
cheese, each weighing sixty pounds, but when the demand for 
other varieties increased, factories started to make them. In 
Green county, which was largely settled by Swiss, most of 
the milk is made into Swiss cheese. Brick, limburger, and a 
number of other varieties are also made in that and other 
counties of the State. 

After the introduction of the cream separator and the 
Babcock tester, many factories switched from cheese to but- 
ter making, and were operated for the entire year instead of 
eight or nine months. The discovery and use of the silo in 
which succulent feed could be stored for winter use, greatly 
aided in economically producing milk in the winter time. 

Two discoveries or patents for which Lake Mills should 
be given due credit are a butter color that gives the June 
color and imparts no objectionable qualities to the butter, 
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and the combined churn and butter worker. The Fargo 
brothers, especially Isaac, deserve greatest credit for dis- 
covering the butter color, and Hans Anderson the main 
credit for the combined churn and butter worker. A num- 
ber of others helped in many ways. Frank Fargo was the 
publicity man, who put the goods on the market, while Enoch 
managed the manufacturing of the goods. As sales increased, 
the plant was enlarged, thus giving work to many men. 
From this small beginning, today Lake Mills has one of the 
largest plants of the Creamery package manufacturing com- 
pany, which is its chief industry. 
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LETTERS OF CHARLES RICHARD VAN HISE—Continued 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The Van Hise letters, in this the fifth installment, cover 
the years 1885 through 1893. Mrs. Van Hise, who spent her 
summers either at Madison or at Evansville, continued to re- 
ceive detailed accounts from her husband while he was work- 
ing with the United States geological survey in northeastern 
Wisconsin at the Michigan boundary, and in the regions 
about Sudbury, Ontario, Canada, and Gogebic, Michigan 
(1885-87). His letter from Washington, D.C., June 18, 
1888, contained the news that he was to take charge of the 
Division of Lake Superior geology. ‘That summer finds 
him first in the Vermilion lake and Pigeon Point regions, 
Minnesota, and later in ‘the Copper Country of Keweenaw 
Point.’ Exhilarating field trips into the Black Hills and 
into the Rockies of Wyoming as well were among his 1889 
summer expeditions. A wide territory was his share in 1890, 
when early spring found him in Georgia and Tennessee, 
early July in Michigan, and late July and August in New 
Jersey, the New York highlands, Massachusetts, and Ver- 
mont. At Washington, in the spring of 1891, he was busy 
with his publications relating to his geological work, from 
where he made a southern trip into Georgia and North 
Carolina, studying the Blue Ridge mountains before his 
return to Madison. There were no letters from him during 
1892, but in 1893 he was again in his early haunts: the 
environs of Negaunee, Ishpeming, and Republic, Michigan. 
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To Mrs. Alice R. Van Hise, Madison, Wisconsin 


In Camp, 4 a.m. Monday 
Hurley, June 29, 1885. 

This morning we move camp from here to the Gogogosha- 
gun [Gogogashugun] River, three miles west. The boys got 
up early to get breakfast and get things ready; and as I 
wanted to write you a few lines and have my yesterday’s 
notes to work over I got up too. 

I found here Hayes and Mrs. Nettie Hayes and have 
spent with them the two evenings we have been in camp 
here. Hayes thinks ‘he has millions’ in his mines here and I 
do not doubt that he has a very nice thing. His ore seems to 
be very good and so far as they can tell there is plenty of it. 
Says they have been offered $110,000.00 for the ‘Ashland’. 
He and Jay together own over a half interest in this prop- 
erty.** Mrs. Hayes seems very well pleased at their little 
place here. Suppose she would not care to make a perma- 
nent home in the woods, but rather enjoys it for a month or 
two. 

I meant to have brought with me my trolling line, larger 
phantom minnow and my spoon hook. You will find the reel 
with the minnow I think in the lower left hand drawer of my 
study and the spoon I believe in my large drawer in a little 
pasteboard box. Put up the whole thing so that the min- 
now will not get smashed, [in] a pastboard box, and ship 
with an ‘Uncle Sam’ lable by mail to Hurley, care of E. A. 
Hayes. The fish we catch are to save ‘Uncle Sam’ money in 
buying meat. 

If I am out nine or ten weeks I intend to take two or 
three days during the season for fishing. ‘All work and no 
play’ I don’t like. 


Sault Ste Marie, Mich. July 31, 1886. 
We arrived at this place this morning all right, coming 
upon the steamer Winslow instead of St Louis as I wrote we 
intended. Lake Superior was as calm as a duck pond all the 


* Edward A. Hayes and Jay O. Hayes were owners of a valuable iron mine 
property in that region. 
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way, and I had as good a nights sleep as I would had I been 
in my alcove with you in the adjoining room. We have spent 
the day in making preparations to go to Algoma upon Geor- 
gian Bay. We go aboard the boat tomorrow, Sunday night 
and start down the St Mary’s river early—at daylight— 
Monday morning. We will get to Algoma Monday evening 
and will then upon a hand-car run about two hundred miles 
along the C.P.R. We go North-east to Sudbury where we 
strike the main line and thence west. After receiving this 
write me at once at Sudbury, Ontario, Canada, and after 
that again direct to me here until farther notice. I did not 
hear from you at Marquette, but left notice for my mail to be 
forwarded here, and I hope when the mail comes in tonight 
to hear from you at this place. If I miss your letter here I 
suppose I will not hear until we reach Sudbury.... 

We were very fortunate in finding the chief-engineer of 
the Algoma division of the C.P.R. at the Canadian Sault 
and from him got an order for our handcar, so we are sure of 
that. This makes it unnecessary for us to pay any R. W. fare 
outside of the U.S. and thus makes the amount to come out 
of our pockets small—our fares to Algoma Mills and return. 


Steamer Atlantic, North Channel Lake Huron, 
Monday Aug. 9, 1886. 

Am upon my way back to the Sault. I wish you were 
with me today. The lake is almost waveless; a haze is in the 
air and the numberless rocky islets which often shut in the 
vision are very beautiful. At times a channel between lets 
the eye sweep on to the meeting of water and sky. On board 
there are many canny scotch, this being a Canadian boat and 
running mainly along Canadian shores. They like those be- 
fore met upon the ‘Frances Smith’ are of the farmer classes 
and their happy faces, broad, shrewd, and honest are 
pleasant to look at. The Scot[c]h accent also is pleasant in 
its soft, low slow drawl. 

Our work along the Algoma Branch of the C.P.R. was a 
perfect success. The rock cuts along the road are very nu- 
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merous and we obtained the sort of information which we 
could hope to get in the brief time we can spend in Canada. 
We swept through to Sudbury in a little over two days and 
I returned in less than that time. The distance is about one 
hundred miles, and considering that we examined the cuts, 
took specimens and some pictures it seems to me like rapid 
work after the slow laborious progress in the Penokee-Goge- 
bic country. Running down a grade, if it is steep enough, is 
exhilerating business with a hand car. At times, I think 
we got up a speed compared to which an express might not 
be greatly the gainer. 

In my note which I sent you by Profr Irving I told you 
of his separation from me, but I said nothing of the reason 
supposing that you would learn it as doubtless you have. 
They are afraid of the scarlet fever; so he went to Madison 
as fast as the road would take him, and I expect him with his 
family at Marquette, as soon as or shortly after I get there. 


Gogebic, Mich., July 24 1887 
Sunday Evening 

Again luck has turned in my favor. Wrote you that I 
intended to spend today in Bessemer, but last evening the 
man I most wanted to see at Bessemer came to Hurley; so 
instead of stopping there I took the 9 P.M. train for Gogebic. 
Got to the station about 11 p.m. and here by stage about half 
past twelve. "T'was rather late and cold, but I had gained a 
day. 

Today has been delightfully spent. Slept until seven 
oclock and awoke to a cool bright morning. Ate breakfast 
and took a boat for the place I wanted to visit down the Lake 
about three miles. Clouds came up to obscure the sun; I had 
a light boat and it was pure pleasure to spin her to the place 
I wanted to land. Went into the woods. By this time the 
sun had begun to shine; so that I could use my dial, but it 
was so cool that the flies remained in their holes. Went sys- 
tematically to work over the place I have already wrote you 
off, collecting specimens and making careful examinations. 
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One of the workmen went in with me from camp and I soon 
found a beautiful large specimen which will weigh fully 
thirty Ibs; so I offered him a half dollar to pack it to camp 
for me. It was nearly his dinner time and he accepted the 
offer. Went on with my work, and just twelve o'clock 
reached a deep rock ravine in which a stream of water flowed 
out of the solid rock; so took out my lunch—sandwiches 
pickles, and cake and feasted like a king and drank the water 
as cold as ice. "I'was so cool at midday in this glen that I 
was obliged to button my vest. In the afternoon things went 
just as well, and I finished and got to the camp about half 
past three. Loaded my boat and went up the lake a ways. 
Then run the boat upon shore and read Monte Christo 
[Cristo] until the sun got well down into the west; so that 
the forest shaded the lake shore. In about an hour the sun 
was far enough down; so that I could row without being in 
the sun and I ran my skiff up the lake to the hotel. By the 
time I had things arranged in my room and had got cleaned 
up the supper bell rang. The waiter mentioned a rather 
short list—’Tis a summer hotel and they have lunch only 
Sunday eve.—and I told him he had better bring the whole 
thing which he did with a deliceous cup of coffee and I left 
clean dishes. Have now packed my specimens for an early 
start tomorrow morning and have indight[e]d this epistle. 
Think if any man ever had a clear conscience for a well spent 
Sabbath, I have, and expect to get eight hours of the sweet- 
est slumber mortal ever had. 

These days I feel as strong and active as need be. After 
my row to pick up my big specimen, two more bags of small 
specimens, my hammer, other instruments and books and 
carry them up the hill to the hotel seemed so easy that I was 
astonished at my elasticity of limb. 


[ Washington, D.C., June 18, 1888] 
Well it has been decided that I take charge of the division 
of Lake Superior Geology. Major Powell met me most 
cordially. Then passed a few words of regret as to Profr. 
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Irving.” Afterwards when we got to talking busmess he 
said I shall place the division in your hands. I should not 
have asked you to come down unless I had determined upon 
that. My boxes did not get here; so we did not go into de- 
tails—could not do so anyway today as the Geological Sur- 
vey app. bill is before the committee and he was very busy. 
I told him of Profr. Halls work. And wound up by saying 
that when his bulletin was in I did not know whether it would 
be in a condition to put it in the hands of the Public Printer 
or not. He responded I shall leave that entirely to you; so 
you see dissagreeable responsibilities come with the position 
as well as the honor. 

The men of the Survey have all treated me with great 
cordiality. Have extended to me the privileges of the Cosmos 
Club. Asked me to lunch at the Survey mess &c. This is club 
night; so I will go to the club this evening. 


To Mrs. Alice R. Van Hise, Evansville, Wisconsin 


Calumet Hotel, Calumet, Mich., 
Evening, Aug. 20, 1888. 

... I have at last got into the Copper Country of 
Keweenaw Point, a place I have been wanting to go for 
some time, and now that it has become clearly my duty to 
come here, I am correspondly glad. As U.S. Geologist it is 
preeminently my province to get a general oversight of my 
whole territory so that I may understand the bearings of the 
works of the various parties in a broad way. In my trip 
along the North Shore of L[ake] S[uperior] and in this 
work here, I hope to get a more definite idea than I have 
before had of the Copper Bearing Series and of the relations 
of this series to the surrounding formations. Incidentally 


I am making a typical collection of specimens of the se- 
ries— 


* Professor Roland D. Irving died in May, 1888. He came to the University 
of Wisconsin in 1870 as geologist and mineralogist. 
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Yesterday—Sunday—I spent at Houghton—Did com- 
paratively little. Took a stroll out to the Huron about two 
miles and looked over their stamp mill and concentration 
works. In the afternoon walked over to Hancock and ex- 
amined their smelting plant—This with reading Irving’s 
Copper Bearing Rocks and Bulletin 23 on the Junction of 
the Sandstone and Keweenaw Series took the day aside 
from the three regular meals. I will confess that after a 
month in the woods that the sight of well dressed and decent 
looking men and women in a pleasant town was decidedly 
agreeable. As I walked along the streets hearing pianos and 
music it almost made me homesick. How could I help but 
think of each Sunday afternoon at Madison? Barbarism is 
a good thing for a month or so, but civilization is what might 
be called a standbye. Ask Hoskins, if you doubt it. 

This morning coming here from Houghton, I was ad- 
dressed by a bright looking young fellow who very anxiously 
enquired about the Calumet whether it could be entered &c. 
T told him of their fire and that it was not likely. He seemed 
much dissapointed. Said he had come all the way from 
Boston to learn about things up here. I at once asked him if 
he was an Institute of Technology man. He brightened up 
and said he was. I then told him my business and added that 
if he had a mind to go along with me that perhaps he would 
have as good a chance to learn about things as alone. He 
was delighted and has been with me all day. Piloted him 
over the Calumet & Heckla plant. This p.x. I got a horse 
and buggy and we went to Lake Linden and saw the Con- 
centration works and Smelting Plant. I of course upon the 
road and at the works attended to my business, but he tells 
me that he knows a dozen times as much as he would have 
learned alone. 


I mean these last two weeks not to work so hard. Indeed 
I could not if I would; for I can get on much [better] with 
a horse and wagon than I can on foot. ‘Carriage Geology’ as 
I call this sort of work is however rather more pleasant than 
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trudging 15 miles along a railroad examining the exposures 
as I did Friday. 


To Mrs. A. R. Van Hise [ Madison, Wisconsin? | 


The Hotel Harney 
Rapid City, Dak. July 26, 1889 
Friday 10 a.m. 

Reached here this morning about 7-30, and have made 
arrangements for our work, I say our; for at Missouri Val- 
ley or rather a little way to the West, I found Hall. He had 
got things fixed so he could come, and consequently I will 
have him for a companion in all my work here. 

Rapid City is quite a town—larger than I expected to 
see. This afternoon Hall and I drive up Rapid Creek, 
starting out on our long trip tomorrow morning. There are 
roads all through the Hills; so we go with a team and spring 
wagon taking a man with us who knows the country. We do 
not expect to camp, but stop at the ranches villages &c which 
are said to be scattered everywhere about. I expect the trip 
to take in the neighborhood of a week. Presume I will have 
a chance to send out mail irregularly as there are post-offices 
at various points connected by stage, with Rapid City or 
other railway points. 

This trip here on the train was one of the most enjoyable 
I ever took. In the first place there had everywhere been re- 
cent rains. Absolutely no dust, and just cool enough to be 
comfortable. In fact I arrive here as clean and happy as I 
would have been had I stayed in Madison for two days, 
reading novels and geological books when I liked, and when 
not had a changing panorama of country to look at. Slept 
last night just as well as though I had been in bed, and feel 
after a journey of over 1000 miles as fresh as a black-berry. 
Tis no trick to travel. 

I was greatly surprised at the richness of the north East 
part of Nebraska, although I suppose there was no reason 
why I should have been. From Missouri Valley up the Val- 
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ley of the Elk Horn River for 150 miles the country was like 
a garden. Rich farms and good farm houses. Numerous vil- 
lages with big red schoolhouses succeded each other in never 
ending succession. 200 miles up the farms began to get 
farther apart, and 250 miles from the Missouri in places not 
a house could be seen on the prairie which stretched for ap- 
parently an unending distance in all directions. Later in the 
evening the farms and ranches again began to appear and 
are scattered sparsely all the way to Rapid City. 

Parts of the prairie was [sic] as level so far as the eye 
could see as a lake or ocean, and I doubt not such places rep- 
resent dessicated or filled up lakes. These alternating bil- 
lowy and level prairies, especially where not inhabited, are 
most impressive, and seem in strange incongruity with a 
comfortable flying sleeper. One ought to travel wearily 
across them on horse-back to have things in harmony. 


Custer, [Dak.] Aug. 1. 1889. 
Thursday Morning. 

Things went along nicely yesterday, and there appears 
to be before us another cool pleasant day. No interruption 
from rain or any other cause as yet. Every day’s work has 
terminated at the point planned. 

The only exceptional thing we did yesterday was to 
climb Harney Peak, the highest point in the Hills as well as 
the most rugged, something over 7600 feet by Newton’s 
measurement. From the point where we had to leave the 
wagon to the top was two hours hard work. The top of the 
peak is granite coarse and rugged without vegitation of any 
sort. So fast do the forces of destruction work at these upper 
points that plants have no chance to get a foot-hold. Upon 
our way up we passed vertical pillars of 150 or 200 feet 
hight, and upon the north-west side Harney stands as a bare 
wall for fully 500 feet, although upon its flank it is ascended 
without difficulty. The view down upon the jagged saw 
tooth peaks surrounding, and into the deep Canon with per- 
pendicular walls was the grandest I have seen. We did not 
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get the far view our altitude would have given us, had it not 
been smoky. 


Tis time for breakfast; so must quit. Custer is a beauti- 
ful clean little village with neat houses and substantial school 
house and business blocks. The Vienna hotel, is clean and 
nice—the first such I have seen in the Black Hills. 


In Camp. East Flank of Medicine 
Peak. 10800 feet above the sea, 
200 feet below snow line. 
Saturday, Aug 10, 1889 

6-30 P.M. 

Our camp has the most beautiful location of any that I 
have ever occupied. The snow-clad summit of Medicine peak 
seems but a stone-throw to the north-west. A creek fed by 
the melting snow from the peak ripples by the tent. A little 
below is a small lake in a hollow left by the glacier which once 
travelled down this side of the peaks. In the park like area 
ai the bottom of the ravine, we are sheltered from the wind. 

Need I tell you that I am feeling in robust health. After 
2 five mile walk this afternoon, a bath in the melted snow of 
the creek, and no end of supper. Was it cool bathing? A 
gentle breeze was sliding down from the mountain, the tem- 
perature of which was about equal to the water; and thus we 
have the conditions of health. I did not know but working 
in these high altitudes would affect me unpleasantly, but I 
have not had a particle of trouble. 

About 9 o’clock the morning Luther came in, we had 
our business done, and started for the Medicine Bow 
Range.*° After leaving Laramie River at Laramie, there 
was no water across the plains for 28 miles. This distance we 
covered in a little more than four hours, when we stopped 
to eat and to give the horses a chance to rest and eat. About 
three we started west again, our course now being over the 


* Medicine Bow mountains a range of the Rocky mountains in Wyoming 
and Colorado. 
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rougher country which flanks the East side of the main 
range. During the morning, we had had several sharp 
sprinkles, although it was in August in the arid region. This 
somewhat surprised me, but soon a black cloud with vivid 
streaks running through it was seen to start for us from the 
mountains. This struck us about 5 o’clock and for the next 
hour it rained like the devil; just as though it had never 
heard that rain was here out of order, it being the arid region. 
It did seem ludricous enough to be fording irrigation ditchs 
by the half dozen in such a storm as that. However we kept 
pegging ahead until we came to a ranch which was locked, 
but which fortunately had a porch. This we took possession 
of, having made about 35 [May be 45. Illegible.] miles, or 
nearly to the point at which the Archaean and consequently 
my work begins. The storms over the mountains were beau- 
tiful and grand. One notch in the main range seemed to be 
the central point for their manufacture all day. As it cleared 
up after supper, and the sun shone upon the retreating 
clouds, I attempted to Kodak them as they went over Sheep 
Mountain. Late in the evening, after we had gone to bed 
on the porch, the ranch owners came home. They asked us 
into the house, but we declined with thanks. The moon was 
rising over Sheep Mountain, and I felt at this invitation 
much as the Czar would feel were he invited to sleep in the 
hut of one of the Russian peasants; only our palace was 
grander by many measures than his palace as his is beyond 
the peasants. 

The next morning, yesterday, we got at an early start, 
and most of the forenoon wound up the mountain road which 
follows the Canon of the Little Laramie. This creek has cut 
its deep notch in the ancient rocks which form the funda- 
mental layers of the crust of the earth. It heads in the 
crowning peak of the Medicine Bow. All day the day be- 
fore, we had seen this snow white peak from the plains of 
Laramie. About 11 o’clock we mounted a crest which over- 
looked the peaks of the upper mountains, and there before 
us lay the mighty sirrated snow crowned ridge, but a few 
miles distant. We steadily pushed ahead until at one place 
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our wagon was above banks of snow, and when we found 
the little creek in the park first mentioned about 1/2 miles 
from the summit we made our permanent camp. 

The afternoon we spent in climbing the peak. This was 
not at all a difficult thing to do; for it was easy to avoid the 
escarpment of 1500 feet dotted with patches of snow and 
reach the summit by a side way which overlooks this face. 
My thirst I quenched beyond the line of the creeks with the 
damp snow from the banks. 


Today we crossed the main ridge at a low point and 
worked as far north west as we could reach. 

In a geological way the trip is a great success. My com- 
ing here is even more justified by the results than my choice 
of the Black Hills. Need I say more? 

Tomorrow is our heavy day’s work. We get up at dawn 
to make a section from here to Mills’ peak. . . . 


Bonaparte Lake, N.Y., Aug 10 1890. 
Sunday evening 
This Sunday, although it has misted and rained at va- 
rious times has been a very busy one. Yesterday, we found 
out Nason was in this vicinity—at Philadelphia—so we tele- 
phoned him that we would be glad to [have him] join us 
here today. This he did upon our way up here; so our party 
today consisted of us three—you will remember Nason was 
with Pumpelly and I in N.J. | 
This morning with the steam launch we started out to 
study the rocks which are along the shore of the lake. By 
dinner time we had got around the lake, although upon ac- 
count of the rain we did not examine some points as thor- 
oughly as I could wish. However we found some very in- 
teresting things and had a splendid time. 
The lake is very pretty. It is so named because Joseph 
Bonaparte—brother of Louis the last emperor of France— 


had a hunting lodge here. He also owned a great tract of 
land hereabouts. 
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In the afternoon with a team we went down the rail- 
road as far as Natural Bridge, 8 miles. Here a branch of 
Indian river plunges into a cave below a limestone and goes 
underground emerging some distance below. From this trip 
we got back about 7 and since then I have been busy with 
specimens, writing out my days notes &c. 

Not a bad day’s work for a rainy Sunday. I am afraid 
the geologists will get a bad religious reputation in this part 
of the country. 

Tomorrow we go to Cape Vincent and thence to Kings- 
ton and Hastings, arriving at the latter place sometime in 
the evening I suppose. 


Seymour House 
Ogdensburg, N.Y., Aug 15, 1890 
9—P.M. 

Just reached this place, and in the morning we are off at 
6 a.m. for our run right through the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks. It seems to me that at every place we reach we are 
obliged to take an early train. Everywhere they start about 
an hour or two too soon. 

Yesterday afternoon and today have been very enjoy- 
able ones. We have been down the St. Lawrence from Cape 
Vincent to this place which carries us through the whole 
length of the 1000 islands. And this forenoon, we had a row- 
boat with boatman, which took us among the smaller islands. 
It seems fortunate that the work of the geologist on the old 
rocks constantly takes him to places of great scenic beauty, 
but so it is. The regions of great disturbance and variety in 
scenery are always regions of old rocks. 

The 1000 islands and the great St Lawrence are indeed 
very beautiful, but not one whit finer naturally than the 
North Channel of Lake Huron. Of course man has done 
much to beautify and enliven the St Lawrence while the 
North Channel is a wilderness. From Alexandria Bay as a 
center the islands are alive with people. Hotels and cottages 


are everywhere. At night the river is bright with thousands 
upon thousands of lights. 
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Old Fort N.C. Apr 19, [18]91. 

Sunday Morning. 
This place is at the foot of the Blue Ridge. This morn- 
ing we start up the mountains along the rail-road and will 
stop tonight at Black Mountain. The Black Mountains* 
are the highest group of the Blue Ridge culminating in 
Mt. Mitchell 6711 feet high. We stop at Black Mountain 
tonight, take an early train for Asheville in the morn and 
then during the day go from Asheville to Hot Springs on 
a hand car some forty miles. Beyond that point our plans 

are not definitely settled. 


Ishpeming, Mich July 23 1893 
Sunday Afternoon 

Have been putting the time in solid at work from 7 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. and the notes to write in the evening all the past 
week. Have been making famous progress and have all of 
the fundamental structural problems of the district solved. 
In the detailed mapping there are of course many points 
of puzzling details because of lack of exposures. Today 
being Sunday we only went out this morning getting back in 
time for dinner at 2 p.m. Have been using the afternoon in 
answering necessary letters and in studying results and maps 
so as to be ready for this weeks work. I told Phillips all he 
had to do was to write the notes (he writes as I dictate) trace 
the roads &c on the working maps, and that he could have 
a half holiday it being Sunday. It is now 5-30 and he is yet 
at work. 

The woods are full of berries of different kinds, blue 
berries, huckleberries, red rasberries, strawberries, Thimble 
berries and wintergreen all ripe at once. Never saw any- 
thing like it. The children by scores and hundreds start out 
from the towns and little mining or charcoal places with pails 
of sizes varying with sizes of the boys and girls, and all come 


“The mountain-region in western North Carolina noted for its picturesque 
scenery. The ascent of Mt. Mitchell, eighteen miles to the east of Asheville, is 
frequently made from Black Mountain station. 
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in with full pails. The only animals thicker than children 
up here are dogs. Each man who lives in a little cabin has 
from two to seven children and I don’t know how many 
dogs. This morning I sent Phillips to a house to inquire 
about a road (note I did not go myself) and as he appeared 
around the corner of the house there rushed out (eingesturtz) 
[eingestirzt] from the door a swarm of kids of both sexes 
and slightly varying sizes which reminded me of what hap- 
pens when one by mistake puts his foot in an ant hill. At 
Goose Lake, the family there have only five, and as they 
did me sundry favors, looked out for coat lunch &c. I gave 
them a nickel apiece two days, and thus made them happy. 

The children are now all right but with many mines 
shut down and ten thousand men out of work up here, I 
cant but wonder what will happen and pity the little fellows 
and their mothers the coming winter. 


[T'o be concluded] 











BOOK NOTES 


The Catholic Church in Indiana, 1789-1834. By Thomas T. McAvoy. 
(New York: Columbia university press, 1940. 226 pp.) 

This is a very thorough, careful, and scholarly record of the work 
of this church, chiefly at Vincennes, since for most of the period in ques- 
tion this was the only permanent settlement. It does not attempt to 
describe Vincennes during either its French or British period; but be- 
gins with the close of the Quebec rule of the church and the taking over 
of the West by Bishop Carroll of Baltimore. It continues until the ap- 
pointment of the first bishop of Vincennes, Simon Bruté, and the or- 
ganization of his diocese. The last two chapters therefore contain some- 
thing on Catholicism outside of Vincennes, and the establishment of the 
church in the northern regions. The attempted missions to the In- 
dians of the region are mingled with this account. Most of the priests 
were Frenchmen, who fled from the Revolution and Napoleonic wars, and 
the parishioners to whom they ministered were the French of the old 
régime in America. 

Nowhere is there a better picture of the slow deterioration of the 
French of the Mississippi valley, their inability to mix with the Ameri- 
cans, and their loss of leadership. In his period the author is supreme 
and completely accurate. In his introduction he makes a few slips: 
Edward Abbott was the lieutenant governor of Vincennes in the British 
era, not ‘David’ Abbott; George Rogers Clark was not ‘Clarke’; the 
beginnings of Fort Wayne are not accurately given. The book has an 
elaborate bibliography, a good index, and covers the period and the 
subject as thoroughly as possible. 

L.P.K. 


Village Year: A Sac Prairie Journal. By August Derleth. Wood 
engravings by Frank Utpatel; end-paper map by Hjalmar Skuldt. (New 
York: Coward-McCann [1941]. 3814 pp.) 

In this journal, covering three years—1936-38, August Derleth 
has recorded the turn of the seasons and life in ‘Sac Prairie,’ the coming 
of spring, the call of the first killdeer, the arrival of robins, the blooming 
of skunk cabbage, the smell—so faint, yet so sweet to the sensitive 
nostril—of the hepaticas, the bursting of the earliest buds; he has por- 
trayed the eccentricities of those elected to the “Town Characters club’ 
of which he and his friend Hugh (to whom the book is dedicated) are 
the perennial officers, as well as the homely but ‘dear delicious’ ways of 
the men and women who for one reason or another are beloved in the 
village; he has noted the fawning habits of the would-be politician, the 
kindliness of this lady, the miserliness of that man; and he has pro- 
duced a book which will be liked by anyone interested in human nature 
or in the ways of birds and beasts. 

At times it reminds one of Gilbert White’s Selborne, although White 
was primarily a naturalist intent only upon recording the details of his 
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observations in the fields and woods, whereas Derleth adds to his inter- 
est in nature the keen eye for character and incident which is the novel- 
ist’s. Again it brings to mind that little-known American book Rural 
Hours, by a Lady (i.e. Susan Fenimore Cooper), which, affected as its 
editorial pronoun seems to our modern eye and ear, deserves a wider 
circulation than it has had. Village Year fits neatly into the tradition of 
the chronicle of homely, homey everyday life. 

Derleth has the knack of catching an idiosyncrasy in a few words 
and of fixing each individual indelibly for his readers to enjoy. He 
has a fine sense of humor and knows how to convey his enjoyment of a 
situation or a chance remark to his reader without wasting a paragraph or 
two in explanation. His facility in the use of words enables him to de- 
scribe a sound or a smell so vividly that the senses of the reader must 
be dull indeed if he does not hear and savor what the author has heard 
and sensed. 

This book is valuable to the social historian, for Derleth is essen- 
tially a historian noting day by day source material as he finds it among 
his neighbors: the passing of the second generation of the old, sturdy 
German pioneers who have given to ‘Sac Prairie’ their sense of stability 
and their humanity; the innovations of the modern age; the customs, the 
proverbs and beliefs that are so rapidly disappearing, outmoded by 
science and the radio; and the beginnings of new sayings and new 
legends. 

The book is the type which should be read bit by bit—preferably in 
bed, where the reader may turn off the light, find his favorite position and 
go to sleep with the memories which it invokes: building dams in spring 
brooks, listening for the song of the vesper sparrow, recalling the stock 
phrases of some village character whom one has known in his youth and 
all but forgotten, or re-living a childhood memory brought to mind by 
some incident which Derleth has recorded. 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison Gitzert H. Doane 


Wisconsin: A Guide to the Badger State. Compiled by Workers of 
the Writers’ Program of the Work Projects Administration in the State 
of Wisconsin. Illustrated. American Guide Series. Sponsored by the 
‘Wisconsin library association. (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1941. 651 pp.) 

The late Dr. Joseph Schafer, superintendent of the State his- 
torical society, wrote the Foreword, with the explanation that the vol- 
ume was the product of codperative effort by numerous writers, and did 
not pretend to be a systematic history. No work of this nature could hope 
to avoid the charge of omissions and errors, but it is the first compre- 
hensive guide to the State, and as such has definite value. The illustra- 
tions appear to be of a high order, and it is regrettable that they are 
not listed in the table of contents. 

A.A.N. 
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From Cowhides to Golden Fleece: A Narrative of California, 1832- 
1858, Based upon Unpublished Correspondence of Thomas Oliver Larkin, 
Trader, Developer, Promoter, and Only American Consul. By Reuben L. 
Underhill. (Stanford University, California: Stanford university press, 
1989. 278 pp.) 

This book can be recommended to readers interested in what may 
be called the heroic period of California history, covering as it does the 
hide and tallow trade, the ‘Bear Flag’ revolt and conquest of the Mexican 
province, the gold rush, the vigilante period, and the establishment of 
social order. Based as the story is on the study of a vast unused as- 
semblage of manuscripts, written in an engaging style, the book is more 
entertaining by far than the average novel or mystery story, and—while 
not in the strictest sense a critical history—it imparts most pleasantly a 
generous fund of historical information. 

JosePH SCHAFER 


The Swiss in the United States. Edited by John Paul von Gruenin- 
gen. (Madison: Swiss-American historical society, 1940. 153 pp.) 

This useful, little handbook is ‘a compilation prepared for the Swiss- 
American historical society as the second volume of its publications.’ 
It contains: (1) the census records, from 1850, of the distribution of 
Swiss immigrants in the several states; (2) summaries of some portions 
of Heinrich Lienhard’s Californien; (3) as an item of very special 
importance to Wisconsin readers, a charming account in chapter vi of the 
missionary activity of Jacob Stucki among the Winnebago Indians; 
(4) there is also an index. 


J.S. 
CORRECTION 


For the sake of accuracy, several corrections are made necessary 
in the sketch of Rodney Howard True, written by the late Dr. Schafer, 
with difficulty, during his last illness. (Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
March, 1941, pp. 836-356.) 

The years that John M. True was register of deeds of Sauk county 
should read ‘1875 to 1879’ [not ‘1775 to 1779’]. (page 886.) In dis- 
cussing the cigar-mold case, the sentence at the top of page 346 should 
read: ‘He learned that in closing the end of the cigar a very small 
amount of paste was used and that this paste, mixed in the factories, was 
made of gum [not ‘green’] tragacanth, a natural gum from shrubs [not 
‘trees’] that grow in Persia and Turkey.’ Jared Eliot was interested 
‘particularly in the improvement of the soil through the use of nitrogen 
fixation [not ‘nitrogen making’] by legumes, especially clover.’ (page 
351.) 





THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 
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I THE SOCIETY 


HE new members who have joined the society during the quarter 
closing April 10 with their sponsors are as follows: 





Life 
Name of Member Address Nominated by Address 
Leroy T. Goble Chicago Annie A. Nunns Madison 
Annual 

Mrs. Paul Banker Ft. Atkinson Mrs, Zida C. Ivey Ft. Atkinson 
Mrs. Alice Van Hise 

Davidson New York Joseph Schafer Madison 
Edwin B. Fred Madison John D. Hicks Madison 
Mrs. F. Lynn Gullickson West Salem A. H. Sanford La Crosse 
Dr. C. G. Johnson Milwaukee J. G. Crownhart Madison 
John G. Johnson Manitowoc Ralph G. Plumb Manitowoc 
Edward C. Jones Ft. Atkinson Don Anderson Madison 
Mary C. Kadow Manitowoc Ralph G. Plumb Manitowoc 
Dr. Joseph M. King Wauwatosa J. G. Crownhart Madison 
Mrs. H. G. Koehler Madison Evelyn M. Pehlke Madison 
Merton E. Krug Madison cece sees 
Richard E. Krug Milwaukee Matthew S. Dudgeon Milwaukee 
Joseph A. Litzow St. Francis Rev. P. L. Johnson St. Francis 
Richard W. Mills Fond du Lac W. A. Titus Fond du Lac 
Shawano county 

historical society Shawane Joseph Schafer Madison 
Helen Terry Milwaukee Matthew S. Dudgeon Milwaukee 
Dr. Boyd Williams Hudson Willis H. Miller Hudson 

Endowed 
Superior public library Superior ° 
Wisconsin School 

Edgewood college library Madison eee TTT 
Galesville public schools §_ Galesville John D. Hicks Madison 
Greendale school Greendale Annie A. Nunns Madison 
Seneca high school Seneca John D. Hicks Madison 


Wisconsin Library 


Mr. C. B. Lester, secretary of the Wisconsin free library commission, 
Madison, nominated for membership the Wisconsin libraries immediately fol- 
lowing: Blair, Bloomer, Elkhorn (Matheson memorial), Hartford, Independ- 
ence, Medford, Oakfield, Rio, St. Croix Falls, Whitefish Bay, and Withee. 
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Annual Members Transferred to Life 


Louis H. Burbey, Detroit, Michigan; Robert M. Dessureau, Green Bay; 
Chester W. Ellison, Lansing, Michigan; and the Rev. William Mahoney, Madison. 


NECROLOGY 


4 Life members who have died during the quarter just ended are: 

George H. Gordon, prominent La Crosse lawyer died on January 15 
at the age of eighty-one. Born in La Crosse Mr. Gordon had spent his 
entire life in that city, being prominently identified with both city and 
state politics. 


Chester Lloyd Jones, one-time director of the University School 
of Commerce and an acknowledged expert on Latin-American affairs, 
died in Madison on January 13. Professor Jones had been commercial 
attaché at Madrid, Spain, on the staff of the American legation in Ha- 
vana, the American embassy in Paris, and a special representative of the 
department of commerce to Mexico City. 


Louis Kahlenberg died at Sarasota, Florida, March 18. One of the 
outstanding chemists of the country Professor Kahlenberg retired from 
active duty on the university staff last June, and had been spending the 
winter with a son in Florida. 


Mrs. Anne Hamilton McIntosh, widow of Charles J. McIntosh of 
Milwaukee, died at White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, February 13. 
Mrs. McIntosh had played an active part in the affairs of the Colonial 
Dames, D.A.R., Daughters of the War of 1812, and, during the World 
war, was a member of the National league for women’s service. 


Vroman Mason, attorney and member of a pioneer Madison family, 
died at Pasadena, California, February 5. Because of ill health Mr. 
Mason had lived on the Pacific coast for the last four years, but had main- 
tained his connection with the firm of Mason, Priestley, and Burke. 


Howard L. Smith, emeritus professor of law at the State university, 
died January 22 at Key West, Florida. A veteran traveler, Professor 
Smith had made several trips around the world, and immediately upon 
retiring from active teaching spent five years in Europe. Of late years 
he had spent his winters at Key West, invariably returning to Madison 
for the summer months. 


Miss Martha E. Sell, an annual member of this society for more 
that twenty years, died March 22. Miss Sell had taught history in Cen- 
tral and West Side high schools in Madison, but retired in 1939. 
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Donald R. Van Wart, an annual member who died February 14, was 
a prominent insurance man of Beloit. Of Colonial Dutch ancestry 
Mr. Van Wart was born in Wisconsin and was a graduate of Beloit col- 
lege. 


At the home of Mrs. H. A. Main, curator of the State historical 
society, near Ft. Atkinson, occurred the death of her father, Theodore 
V. Kumlein, March 28. He was a son of the noted pioneer naturalist, 
Thure Kumlein, and for many years lived on his farm near the shores of 


Lake Koshkonong, which at one time was a part of the Thure Kumlein 
farm. 


Hon. Herman E. Boldt, former State senator and first mayor of 
Sheboygan Falls, died April 5. Senator Boldt was a close personal as 
well as political friend of the late Governor Walter J. Kohler, and 
served in the senate from 1924 to 1932. 


ACCESSIONS 


A collection of thirty water-color pictures of historic houses at 
Madison, painted by Mrs. Winifred Ford, the well-known Madison artist, 
came into the ownership of the State historical society last January 
through the generosity of Mrs. Louis M. Hanks and Mrs. Hobart John- 
son, Madison. Each picture has attached to it a brief descriptive sketch 
which added greatly to the interest of the exhibition held in the audi- 
torium of the State historical museum for a two-week period last April. 
As these houses are being demolished from time to time to allow for 
other structures, it can be seen that these pictures will become increas- 
ingly valuable, a group which would have been less complete had the 
artist postponed her project for a decade. Mrs. Hanks and Mrs. Johnson 
have given a notable collection, which was enjoyed by a great many 
visitors when exhibited. 


Photostatic copies of correspondence, orders, and reports, 1830-35, 
relating to the buildings and some of the equipment used at Fort Win- 
nebago, together with three plans of the fort and the grounds, and two 
building plans of Fort Howard, have been secured from the quartermaster 
general’s office in Washington, D.C. 


The Madison West End club, a social and discussion group largely 
composed of faculty members of the university and their wives, has placed 
in the society’s vault the minutes of the meetings of the club from its 
organization in 1898 to 1937. 


The Congregational conference of Wisconsin has added three vol- 
umes to its extensive collection of manuscript record books in the so- 
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ciety’s custody: the records of the Beloit convention, 1842-79, and of the 
Northeastern convention, 1898-1981. These volumes contain the min- 
utes of the meetings, registers of churches and pastors in the districts. 


In a letter of February 28, 1847, to the American Baptist home 
missionary society, H. W. Read describes religious conditions at White- 
water, Fort Atkinson, and Coldspring, and asks for financial aid so he 
may continue his missionary labors at the three places. 


Something of the morbidity that takes possession of a farm woman 
faced with the hardships of pioneer life is reflected in the diary of 
Mrs. Maria Merrill. The diary, begun at Sechlersville, Jackson county, 
in 1890, is continued from 1894 to 1898 at Winona and Eyota, Minne- 
sota, where her son attended the normal school and taught a graded 
school, and finally concluded at Sechlersville in 1899. It was copied 
by permission of the grandson of the diarist, Horace Merrill, of the 
department of political science at Washington and Lee university, Lex- 
ington, Virginia. 


An itemized list of provisions required for army subsistence at Green 
Bay, Mackinac, and Sault Ste Marie, to be furnished in June, 1828, and 
a bid submitted for the Green Bay post, shows the quantity and type of 
supplies used at a frontier army post. 


Charles Mason Remey of Washington, D.C., has presented the con- 
cluding volumes of his reminiscences to the society, to remain under seal 
until the year 1995. (See ante xxiii, 875.) 


A typewritten copy of a daily record kept while driving a large 
flock of sheep from Lagrande, Oregon, to Laramie, Wyoming, in the 
summer of 1882, together with two letters written in 1934 by the leader 
of the trip, Hartman K. Evans, has been presented by Edward N. Went- 
worth. 


Mrs. R. C. Yahnke of Madison has presented a number of Civil war 
letters, including several written by her grandfather, Simeon D. Fay 
of Oxford, Marquette county. 


The Rev. Elizabeth Wilson of Appleton in “The Rediscovery of 
Smithfield,’ locates the site of the first Methodist church in Wisconsin. 
A Finnish gristmill on the Amnicon river, built about forty years ago, 
is described briefly in an article by Oscar E. Roeseler of Superior. 
Ruth Gower of Eau Claire has recorded some anecdotes of the Indian 
war scare in the region, in a sketch of Beckey spring which is located 
three miles south of the city. According to J. W. Mikulesky of Racine, 
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the town of Caledonia in Kenosha county contains the second oldest 
Bohemian settlement in North America. In a five-page typewritten 
record, Mr. Mikulesky traces the development of the settlement through 
the first seventy years of its history. Copies of all of these articles have 
been presented to the society by the authors. 


II THE STATE 


The Wisconsin archeological society held its annual meeting at the 
Milwaukee public museum, Milwaukee, on Monday evening, March 17. 
The officers elected were Towne L. Miller, Milwaukee, president; Charles 
E. Brown, Madison, vice-president; G. M. Thorne, Milwaukee, treasurer ; 
and Robert B. Hartman, Milwaukee, secretary. 

Mr. Brown completed his fortieth year as editor of the Wisconsin 
Archeologist, the official magazine of the society. 


The annual joint meeting of the Wisconsin academy of sciences, arts 
and letters, the Wisconsin museums conference, and the Wisconsin folk- 
lore society was held at the library and museum building at Milwaukee, 
April 4 and 5. Section meetings were held, and thirty-five Wisconsin 
general, historical, art, industrial, outdoor, and subterranean museums 
representatives participated in the conference program. On Friday eve- 
ning a reception was tendered the members of the societies by the staff 
of the Milwaukee public museum. 


Friends of the late Henry S. Butler of Superior, curator of the 
State historical society, honored him by presenting a memorial fund to 
the Superior public library. It was decided to make the public library 
an endowed member of the State historical society, to which end a part 
of the Butler memorial fund was used. 


Locat Historica Socretizs aNnD Musrums 


The midwinter meeting of the Beloit society centered around the 
days when gay horses and their drivers were seen along Broad street 
racing with one another, a sport alas now gone. Dr. George L. Collie 
also told of the college alumni association when it numbered only seven- 


teen. The society has appointed a committee to obtain a permanent 
home. 


The Brown county historical society sponsored a sale early in 
March to clear up the final indebtedness for the restoration of the Cotton 
house. Many interesting articles were donated, and the sale was a great 
success, 
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Burlington historical society had an exhibit of powder horns and a 
sword which was used in the Revloution. One powder horn was marked: 
‘Take not this horn for fear of shame 
For on it stands the owner’s name—Silas Phelps.’ 


Fort Atkinson—The spirit of General Atkinson as well as Chief 
Blackhawk may rove again on the site of the general’s fort of 1832 if 
the present plans are concluded. They call for the utilization of the lots 
extending from the site of the old stockade to the river. On these is a 
large, brick house which can be used as a museum to house the many 
exhibits now at the public library. Mrs. Zida Ivey, director of the mu- 
seum, said the proposed site is ideal. Present quarters are much too lim- 
ited, and a number of fine articles have had to be refused for lack of 
space. A committee, composed of the president of the bank and others, 
has taken an option on the property. 


The Green county historical society had an annual meeting recently. 
Mrs. Esther Stauffacher was reélected president; Mrs. Nellie Kohli and 
Dr. John A. Schindler, vice-presidents; J. J. Figi, treasurer. The pro- 
ject of the society is to reproduce a Swiss village with nine buildings 
planned by Jacob Reider. The first will be the reproduction of the 
original cheese factory. The society plans to continue the historic pil- 
grimages which were such a success last summer. 


A meeting of the Jackson county historical society was held at Black 
River Falls in March when a historical program brought together mem- 
bers from various communities of the county. 


Mrs. Thomas Bennett has presented to the Kenosha county historical 
society a rosewood piano, which was made in France in 1880 for the 
Duc d’Orléans. Mr. Bennett secured the information of the date some 


time ago. A second piano made in England in 1820 is the gift of Louis 
Thiers. 


La Crosse county historical society listened in February to two fine 
papers: one was a brilliant account by Miss Mary A. Clarke of Phila- 
delphia of social life in La Crosse during the eighties; the other by 
Mr. H. J. Hirshheimer concerning car ferries and winter transportation 
across the Mississippi. 


Lafayette and Grant counties have combined to readjust the museum 
in the first Wisconsin capitol building at Leslie, removing the museum 
articles to the second floor of the building, and having them arranged pro- 
fessionally. This will greatly improve the old building visited by so 
many interested in our first territorial history. 
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A group looking toward the formation of a local historical society 
met at Lake Mills on April 3. Articles of incorporation and by-laws are 
being drawn up for the Lake Mills-Aztalan historical society, as the 
result of the April 3 meeting. It is hoped its organization will have been 
completed when the activities of the local historical societies are reported 
for the next quarter. 


The Manitowoc county historical society is coéperating with the 
county board to preserve the site of the first courthouse and jail at 
Manitowoc Rapids. The society proposes to place a suitable marker 
when the board has placed a replica of the original building on this site. 
The society has recently received for its museum two valued pictures: 
one showing the center of the city long ago; the other the log schoolhouse 
where Thomas J. Walsh, late United States senator from Montana, 
taught. 


The Milwaukee county historical society has accepted an offer of 
the Lowell Damon house in Wauwatosa. This house, partly constructed 
in 1844, was chosen by the architectural survey as one of the fine, old 
houses of the State. Architect Alexander Guth discovered the building 
and suggested to President Heath of the Milwaukee society that this 
would be a fine home for the Wauwatosa historians. Mr. Guth says that 
the building shows much ‘originality of conception, refinement of detail, 
and excellence of moldings.’ 


At Mineral Point the historical society held in February its second 
annual meeting. All the former officers were reélected. In addition, a 
number of committees were formed in codperation with the Women’s club. 
Plans are being made for the improvement of the beautiful grounds and 
gardens of the Gundry house, now the property of the society. Pro- 
fessor Franz Aust of the university has been engaged to utilize his stu- 
dents in the project of the improvement of the estate. Another project, 
‘The Story of Mineral Point,’ is making progress, and President Robert 
M. Neal is arranging for publication. 


The first annual meeting of the Oconto county historical society was 
held in March when new members came from several communities in the 
county. The society was incorporated last September. This meeting was 
to elect officers and directors. The following were chosen: president, 
George Hall; vice-president, Mrs. Cleo Meeuwsen; secretary, Josie M. 
Cook; treasurer, Frank Donlevy. Plans were made for improving the 
Beyer museum, and a special interest is shown in the preservation of the 
lumber industry in the county. 
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Outagamie county pioneer and historical society elected officers late 
in February. All officers were reélected except the president, who de- 
clined reélection. His place was taken by Louis F. Nelson of Kaukauna. 
An address on ‘Early Days in the Valley’ was given by Mrs. Lee Blood 
of Green Bay. The society is arranging signs marking historical sites 
and indicating the route to the restored Grignon house. 


A detailed report has been received, relating to the organization of 
the Shawano county historical society, from its secretary, Mrs. Carl 
Raddant. The December magazine stated that the organization occurred 
on September 12, 1940. Mrs. Raddant states in her letter that the first 
meeting, with the intention of creating such a society, was held 
September 6, not September 12; the secretary of state certified on 
November 28 that the original articles of organization were accepted and 
filed in the department of state. 

Mrs. W. C. Zachow and Mrs. Carl Raddant had both been doing 
research work for a county history and, when they found that their 
work was overlapping, it was through their combined efforts that the 
meeting to organize a county society was called. The society voted on 
January 10 that they continue work for the purpose of writing a history 
of the county and at the same time make collections for a museum. 

An interesting program was prepared for the March meeting, and 
the membership drive is progressing satisfactorily. Four cases have been 
purchased for displaying the historical materials already collected. The 
volumes of the Volksbote, a foreign-language paper now discontinued, 
have been given to the society. 


The Vernon county historical society is searching for accommoda- 
tions for large articles of historical significance that have been donated 
recently. Provision is also being made to catalog the society's posses- 
sions so that any member may lend an historical relic and withdraw it at 
will. Adequate arrangements are made for safeguarding historical sou- 


venirs so that any citizen may feel safe in lending or presenting historical 
relics. 


At West Bend the Old Settlers club of Washington county met on 
Washington’s birthday. Over 100 were present, and during the meeting 
it was voted to remove the county’s museum in the courthouse to the West 


Bend high school. An address was given by the Rev. T. Perry Jones of 
Sheboygan. 


The program committee for the Watertown historical society ar- 
ranged an art exhibit and program which was held with great success 
in late February. 
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The Waukesha county historical society informally opened its new 
museum on the lower floor of the courthouse on March 11. A number 
of wall cases have been installed. At the opening Mrs. Edgar Tallmadge 
explained to many visiting young people the historic interest of the dis- 
play. One of the exhibits was a complete shoe collection made by the 


late J. H. A. Lacher; another was the Indian collection of the late Major 
Palmer of Waukesha. 


Mr. Henry L. Ward, since 1983 director of the Neville public mu- 
seum at Green Bay, severed his connection with that institution on 
May 1. Mr. Ward’s entire lifetime has been spent in museum work, and 
he plans to retire from active service. 


Historic Nores 


On May 17 there was a parade at Villa Louis in Prairie du Chien for 
the opening of the house for the summer. Business enterprises prepared 
floats, and posters and buttons were used to advertise the occasion. In 
this connection it may be noted that the museum of Prairie du Chien has 
most fortunately discovered that the descendants of the first Indian agent, 
Nicholas Boilvin, are still living in Illinois. They have in their pos- 
session many of the manuscripts of their ancestor which they are about 
to present to the museum, through the agency of the Rev. Leland R. 
Cooper. Among others, there are letters from Lewis Cass, James Madi- 
son, and other dignitaries of the time. 


The historic Grignon house at Kaukauna has undergone repairs and 
is open to the public. The two-story porch has been restored, floors and 


fireplaces have been repaired, and the restoration has put the house in 
good condition. 


The historic old Mission inn on Madelaine island, one of the most 
interesting centers of early church history, has been presented as a gift 
to Beloit college. Anyone who has visited this interesting resort with 
the birch-bark chapel, one of the very oldest in the State, will ap- 
preciate the pleasure that the college will obtain from this gift. It 
is near the site of the first dwelling for white persons in the State of 
Wisconsin, and it also has a most charming outlook on the Twelve 
Apostle islands of Chequamegon bay. 


Historical treasures exhibited in the Community hall which re- 
quired months of labor to collect and arrange, became a significant part 
of the centennial festivities of Honey Creek and its community (Wal- 
worth county), in late March. The first settlers came in 1836, but since 
the Free Will Baptist church had its beginnings in 1841, around which 
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the community life centered so largely, the latter date was chosen for the 
celebration. For six generations the descendants of Benjamin and Susan 
Hoyt have carried on their membership in the Community church. Pho- 
tographs of these six generations formed one of the museum exhibits; a 
200-year-old clock, still keeping time accurately; a bible with family rec- 
ords dating back to 1810; and many other items fully as interesting at- 
tracted the visitors to Community hall. More than fifty characters par- 
ticipated in a historical pageant written and directed by the Rev. C. R. 
McBride, pastor of the church, who also had written a booklet, “The 
History of the Honey Creek Church and Its Community,’ which made 
a fitting memento of the celebration. Interludes in the pageant brought a 
parade of wedding gowns worn about a hundred years ago, and a parade 
of handsome shawls worn in pioneer times, still the cherished possessions 
of the Honey Creek community. Much time and effort resulted in an oc- 
casion that will be long-remembered by those who participated in the 
festivities. 


The Rev. Father Philip Gordon, the Indian priest of Polk county, is 
writing articles on his life, published in the Intercounty Leader, Fred- 
eric, Wisconsin. 


Because of its location, Oconto each spring becomes aware of the. 
smelt run. A gigantic Smelt carnival, April 4, 5, and 6 brought thousands 
of visitors to that city, when the smelt run was at its height. Crowning 
of the queen, followed by a welcoming address by Mayor J. B. Chase, 
and a talk on the ‘History of Smelt Fishing’ by Mr. William Riggins, 
at the Armory, opened the first evening of the festival. A mammoth 
parade with some sixty units, professional boxing and wrestling matches, 
smelt fishing on the city dock, band concerts, and a climactic fireworks 
display on Sunday evening closed this year’s celebration. Door county 
with its cherry-blossom festival, Green county with its cheese day, Gays 
Mills region with its apple-blossom caravans, each in its own way, 
entices in and out-of-state visitors to the attractions in its locality. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


The American institute of the history of pharmacy has now be- 
come a reality. The organizational meeting was held in the auditorium 
of the State historical museum, Madison, on April 2. The following 
officers were elected: Dr. Arthur H. Uhl, director of the School of 
Pharmacy, University of Wisconsin, president; Dr. Edward Kremers, 
emeritus professor of pharmaceutical chemistry, University of Wisconsin, 
honorary president; Dr. B. V. Christensen, dean of the School of Phar- 
macy, University of Ohio, first vice-president; Dr. Rufus A. Lyman, 
dean of the School of Pharmacy, University of Nebraska, second vice- 
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president; Dr. Leon J. Lascoff, retail pharmacist, New York City, third 
vice-president; Jennings Murphy, Milwaukee, secretary-treasurer; Dr. 
George Urdang, Madison, director of the institute. 

The aim of the institute is to aid in all pharmaceutical work within 
the United States, and to act as a clearing house for historical thought, 
collection, and instruction in the field of the history of pharmacy. 

On the day of the organizational meeting there was opened to the 
public an exhibit in the State historical museum composed of portraits, 
illustrations, and books which were grouped in such a way that every 
part of pharmaceutical history was mirrored as a separate unit. Dr. 
Urdang was instrumental in creating this exhibit, which the public visited 
over a two-week period. 

Those who attended the preliminary meeting at Madison, on Janu- 
ary 22, 1941, looking toward the permanent organization of the above 
institute, were the following: Dr. Arthur H. Uhl, Dr. Edward Kremers, 
Dr. Lloyd M. Parks, Louis W. Busse, Jennings Murphy, and Dr. George 
Urdang. 


In Milwaukee, April 24-26, the Mississippi valley historical asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting. The program revealed sessions on a 
variety of subjects and a group of speakers from institutions as widely 
separated as Adelphi college in New York and Washington university. 
Three Wisconsin historians presented papers: Richard O. Cummings of 
Lawrence college spoke on ‘Dissension in the Metropolitan Economy of 
Chicago’; Boyd C. Shafer of Stout institute spoke on ‘Our Heritage of 
Hope’; and Theodore Saloutos of the University of Wisconsin had pre- 
pared a study of ‘Farmer Movements in the Post-Populist Period.’ Ses- 
sions of particular interest to students of this area were ‘The Chang- 
ing West’ on Thursday morning; ‘Agrarian and Political Unrest Prior to 
the World War’ on Thursday afternoon; “The Church on the Frontier’ on 
Friday morning; and ‘The Development of the Great Lakes Region’ 
which was scheduled for the same time. The program also included 
topics relating to American thought and ideals, humor, military medicine, 
and Civil war politics. 


Tue Linguistic Atlas 1n Wisconsin 


In the issue of June, 1940 (p. 489), was reported that Dr. Frederic 
G. Cassidy, English department, University of Wisconsin, had been 
granted a research associateship by the Graduate school, University of 
Wisconsin, to permit him to undertake the field work in Wisconsin for 
the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada. Dr. Cassidy now 
reports that 50 field records have been completed, 2 each from 24 coun- 
ties, and 1 each from 2 other counties, as follows (township, city, or 
village in parentheses) : 
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Ashland (La Pointe); Bayfield (Bayfield); Brown (Scott, How- 
ard); Columbia (Fort Winnebago, Portage); Crawford (Bridgeport, 
Prairie du Chien) ; Dane (Roxbury, 2); Door (Sturgeon Bay, Brussels) ; 
Douglas (Superior, 2); Eau Claire (Brunswick, Eau Claire); Fond du 
Lac (Oakfield, 2); Grant (South Lancaster, 2); Green (Mount Pleasant, 
New Glarus) ; Iowa (Mineral Point, 2); Juneau (Lemonweir, Mauston) ; 
Kenosha (Pleasant Prairie, 2); Marinette (Grover, Marinette); Mil- 
waukee (Milwaukee, 2); Outagamie (Grand Chute, Van den Broek) ; 
Pepin (Pepin, Stockholm); Portage (Stockton, Sharon); Racine (Mount 
Pleasant, Caledonia); Rock (Clinton, Bergen); St. Croix (Erin Prai- 
rie, 2); Trempealeau (Caledonia, Trempealeau); Washington (West 
Bend, Jackson); Waukesha (Genesee, 2). 

The results of this investigation will appear when the remaining 
portions of the Great Lakes and Ohio river valley region, of which Wis- 
consin is the northwest corner, have been similarly studied. Work has 


been begun in most parts of this region, and the whole project should 
be completed within a very few years. 


Ornithologists and those interested in wildlife and conservation gen- 
erally will find entertainment in the article, ‘Birds of Iowa Pioneer 
Days,’ by Jack W. and Mary R. Musgrove and Kenneth E. Colton, 
Annals of Iowa, xxii, 543-555. Among the birds of pioneer Iowa now 
extinct, or nearly so, discussed in this article, are the wild turkeys, 
ruffed grouse, prairie chickens, passenger pigeons, Louisiana paroquets, 
geese and ducks, whooping cranes, trumpeter swans, and others. And 
why have these birds become extinct or greatly reduced in numbers? The 
authors feel that in almost all cases it is man: ‘man’s over-shooting, 
man’s cutting of timbers, man’s plowing of prairie, man’s draining of 
prairie marshlands, man’s reducing of feeding grounds and nesting sites. 
. . . He can, if he will, preserve many of the remaining birds, so that 
future generations will not need to turn to books to learn about some 
bird of which their grandfathers tell.’ 


The Albemarle county historical society of Virginia, organized in 
1940, named as one of its purposes in its constitution ‘the publication of 
a periodical containing both historical articles and original materials.’ 
This organization is now publishing a neat and readable magazine called, 
Papers of the Albemarle County Historical Society, of some fifty pages. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


John D. Hicks (‘The “Ecology” of Middle-western Historians’) is 
chairman of the department of history, University of Wisconsin. He is 
also a member of the board of curators of the State historical society. 
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The late Dr. Joseph Schafer with Charles L. McCollum of Clear- 
water, Florida, wrote the ‘Van Buren McCollum’ sketch. Charles 
McCollum recalls incidents about his poet-uncle, who lived at Hanamate, 
Marquesas islands, and who is mentioned by Robert Louis Stevenson in 
his In the South Seas. 


Lillian Krueger (‘Waukesha: “The Saratoga of the West”’) is the 
assistant editor of the State historical society. Her article on ‘Social 
Life in Wisconsin’ and others will be recalled by readers of this maga- 
zine. 


Isura Andrus-Juneau (‘Daniel Greysolon Du Lhut: Coureur de 
Bois’), of Superior, became interested in the life of Du Lhut when 
work was begun on retracing and marking the Brule-St. Croix portage. 
Her study resulted in the foregoing sketch. 


Louise W. Mears (‘Milwaukee: A City of Good Foods’) retired 
last September from the staff of the State teachers college at Milwaukee, 
where for some years she had been a member of the Geography depart- 
ment. 


Belle Cushman Bohn (“The Rainbow in the West’), of Lime Ridge, 
Wisconsin, is a well-known pioneer of Sauk county. Several of her 
articles have entertained the readers of this magazine. 


Wilbur Stiles (‘Lake Mills: A Dairying Pioneer’), a livestock 
farmer of the Lake Mills region, contributed his article to the Lake 
Mills Leader and has permitted its publication in this issue. 


Documents—The letters of the late President Charles R. Van Hise 
have now reached the fifth installment. These letters are printed ex- 
actly as he wrote them, with introductory note and annotations by Lillian 
Krueger, the assistant editor. The Van Hise papers were presented 
to the society by his daughter, Mrs. Alice Van Hise Davidson. Through 
her kindness it was made possible to reproduce the portrait of her mother 
with the foregoing letters. 
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Adams, James Truslow, editor-in-chief, 
233. 

Adams, Dr. W. F., photograph of, ac- 
quired, 367. 

Adjutant General, reports cited, 174- 
175, 178. 

Agricultural History, bibliography 
prepared for, 356. 

Albertson, » expelled from Wis- 
consin university, 318. 

Aldrich, Charles D., interview, 180. 

Algoma (Can.), survey in region of, 





455. 

Algoma Mills (Can.), survey in region 
of, 455. 

Allen, Rev. A. S., missionary, 276-277, 
282; letter, 278. 

Allen, Katharine, death, 236. 

Allen, Prof. W. F., of University of 
Wisconsin, 343; copy of diary of, 
acquired, 365. 

Allouez bay, site of city on, 6. 

Alumni institute, at university, 120. 

Alvord, Clarence W., historian, 379. 

American Agriculturalist, in early li- 
brary, 250. 

American fur company, post, 4; domi- 
nates trade, 285-286, 302; overtures, 
287-288; plats Astor, 292; claim, 293; 
employee, 294; at Prairie du Chien, 
357 


American historical association, Re- 
view, cited, 252; Annual Report, 
cited, 350. 

American home missionary society, 
contributions of, 264, 267; secre- 
taries, 265; letters to, 268-269, 271, 
273, 276, 280; policies, 270, 274; min- 
isters, 272, 278, 282. 

American institute of the history of 
pharmacy, organized, 480-481. 

American library association, paper 
before, 354. 

American Magazine, article in, 345. 

American philosophical society, mem- 
ber, 349. 

American society of civil engineers, 
member, 162. 


American State Papers, Public Lands, 
289. 

Anderson, Hans, invents combined 
churn and butter worker, 452. 

Andrews, James A., papers of, ac- 
quired, 287. 

Andrus-Juneau, Isura, ‘Daniel Grey- 
solon Du Lhut,’ 425-429; sketch, 483. 

Appleton, student at, 261; congrega- 
tional church celebrates anniversary, 
871. 

Appleton’s Illustrated Hand-Book of 
American Summer Resorts, 400. 

Armenians, discussed, 198. 

Armitage, Merle, United States Navy, 
reviewed, 234. 

Arms, Rev. William, missionary, 271. 

Armstrong, Benjamin G., accompanies 
Indians to Washington, 4; Early 
Life among the Indians, cited, 4. 

Armstrong and Dart, buy lots at Nav- 
arino, 291. 

Arndt, John W., recollections cited, 
285, 289; lumber interests, 296. 

Ashton, Washington, establishes news- 
paper, 7, 18. 

Ashton, Mrs. Washington, 
resident, 11; entertains, 13. 

Assiniboin Indians, council, 429. 

Astor, John Jacob, directs fur com- 
pany, 286; opposition to, 287; pro- 
motes village, 292. 

Astor, platted, 292. 

Atherton, Lewis E., The Pioneer Mer- 
chant in Mid-America, 303. 

Atkinson, Gen. Henry, services, 178, 
806, 309, 311; sketch, 308. 

Aztalan, missionary, 271; cheese fac- 
tory at, 450; plans historical society, 
477. 


Superior 


Bascock, Kendric C., historian, 379. 

Bacon, Leonard, letter to, 265. 

Bad Axe, battle, 179. 

Bad Axe river, in Black Hawk war, 
306-307, 310. 

Badger, Rev. Milton, correspondence, 
265, 267, 269, 271, 274-279, 281-282; 
quoted, 266. 

Bailey, Ed, joins California Quakers, 
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Baird, Henry, grandson of, 208; at- 
torney, 288; buys Navarino prop- 
erty, 290; social standing, 303. 

Baird, Mrs. Henry, narratives by, 204. 

Baird, Louise. See Mrs. John Favill 
III. 

Baker, Daniel, Superior pioneer, 5. 

Baker, John Earl, address by, 120. 

Baltimore Sun, cited, 181. 

Bancroft, George, historian, 378. 

Banta, Judge and Mrs. D. D., of Indi- 
ana, 826-827. 

Baptists, ministers, 263, 277; policy, 
278; in Wisconsin, 277; criticism of, 
281; at Honey Creek, 479. 

Baraboo, birthplace, 83; residents, 86, 
836-387; school, 88, 90, 8838, 341; 
natural science expeditions at, 342; 
Mrs. Lincoln at, 418. 

Baraboo river, lumbering on, 176, 180. 

Bardon, John, Superior resident, 16. 

Bardon family, Superior pioneers, 18. 

Bardstown (Ky.), ordained at, 48. 

Barnett, Rev. John M., Presbyterian 
minister, 10; daughter of, 11; dona- 
tions for, 13. 

Bartlett, Dr. John K., influence of, 202. 

Barton, Clara, teacher, 387. 

Barton, Rev. J. O., Episcopalian rec- 
tor, 10. 

Bartram, John, botanist, 355. 

Bascom, Pres. John, recruits faculty, 
68; incident, 316, 318. 

Bashford, Gov. Coles, promotes rail- 
ways, 8. 

Bayfield, minister, 13. 

Bayfield county, anniversary celebra- 
tion, 370. 

Beale, Maj. ——, acting commander, 
176. 

Beall, Samuel W., letter, 296. 

Bear of Oakland, on Byrd expedition, 
254. 

Beaumont, Dr. William, buys property 
at Navarino, 290; social standing, 
808; death memorialized, 373. 

Beaver Dam, plans centennial, 241, 
870. 

Beaver island, Mormons on, 133. 

Becker, Rev. William, educator at 


Prairie du Chien, 162. 

Beef slough island, in the Mississippi, 
58. 

Beeson, Melinda, Sauk county pioneer, 
440. 

Beeson, Meredith, Sauk county pio- 
neer, 440. 


Index 


Beeson, William, 
Quakers, 444. 
Beier, Dr. Augustus L., death, 364 
Belcher, William, letter to, 284. 
Bella-Mac, river steamboat, 63-64, 
— first territorial legislature at, 


joins California 


Beloit, Congregational convention rec- 
ord, acquired, 474. 

Beloit college, oratorical contest at, 71; 
— 266; receives Mission inn, 

Beloit historical society, activities, 367, 
475, 

Benson, Rev. ——, missionary, 279. 

Berkeley Springs (W.Va.), sketch, 399. 

Berlin, physician, 211. 

Bessemer (Mich.), in survey region, 
456. 


Beston, John, Monches pioneer, 41. 

Bethesda, mineral water, 395-396, 400- 
401, 406, 409-410, 415-416; park, 397, 
400, 407-408, 416. 

Bethlehem (Pa.), Moravian center, 25- 
27, 81-82. 

Bigelow, Flandrau and Squires, law 
firm, 164. 

Bigler, Rev. O., Moravian minister, 26. 

Billings, Dr. Frank, at Chicago, 100; 
quoted, 214. 

Billings, Dr. John, at Chicago, 100. 

Billings, Josh, lectures, 68. 

Binns, John, sketch, 855. 

Birds, in early lowa, 482. 

Birge, Edward A., brought to Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 68; sketch, 92; 
student of, 93; laboratory, 212; hon- 
ored, 288, 

Bishop’s logging camp, stop at, 11-12. 

— Rev. ——, Lutheran minister, 

Black Hawk, Sauk chief, 177-180, 306, 
308-809. 

Black Hawk war, misinformation on, 
174; first act of, 177; halts building 
of shot tower, 299; and Zachary 
Taylor, 305-315; participants, 379. 

Black Hills, mentioned, 160; railroad 
built to, 168; Van Hise in, 453-454, 
464. 

Black Mountain (N.C.), Van Hise 
studies mountains at, 466. 

Black river, forests on, 65; Mormons 
on, 180-131, 133. 

Black River Falls, Mormons at, 180, 
182. 














Index 


Blaine, Mrs. Emmons, owns livestock 
farm, 222. 

Blegen, Theodore C., historian, 379; 
article cited, 420. 

Bludso, Jim, engineer, 58-59. 

Blue Ridge mountains, Van 
studies, 453, 466. 

Blumer’s mill, near La Crosse, 136. 

Bohemians, newspaper for, 97; early 
Wisconsin settlement, 475. 

Bohn, Belle Cushman, ‘The Rainbow in 
the West,’ 437-445; sketch, 483. 

Boilvin, Nicholas, manuscripts relating 
to, discovered, 479. 

Bois Brule river. See Brule river of 
Lake Superior. 

Boler, John, translates journal, 26. 
Bonduel, Rev. Florimond J., copies of 
letters of, acquired, 367. 
Bontebok, vessel transports 

826-827. 
Book Notes, 110-116, 228-234, 357-362, 
468-470. 
Boynton, William, architect, 401. 
Braasch, William C., death, 118. 
Bradbury, John, sketch, 849, 354. 
Bradford, Rev. E. G., missionary, 278. 
Breckinridge, Sen. John C., Wisconsin 
land interest, 6. 
Bremmer, Anna Josepha. 
Mathias Schiifer. 
Brentano, Christian, brother of, 48. 


Hise 


Dutch, 


See Mrs. 


Brett, Dr. ——, influence of, 202. 
Brevoort, Henry B., Indian agent, 
296-297. 

Bridgeman, Rev. Lewis, missionary, 
268 


Bridges, pontoon, 154-157, 163. 

Briggs, Asa G., noticed in student pa- 
per, 95. 

Brisbois house, at Prairie du Chien, 
151. 

British, in Wisconsin, 44, 199; Mor- 
mons among, 139; government claim, 
293; writers of, 379; ancestors, 379; 
influence on Indians, 427. 

Brooklyn, school, 189. 

Broughton, Charles E., ‘Walter J. 
Kohler, 256-259; sketch, 374. 

Brouillette, Benoit, La pénétration du 
Continent américain, reviewed, 231. 

Brown, Charles E., conducts museum 
conference, 235. 

Brown, Charlotte, Sauk county pio- 
neer, 440. 

Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Fielder, Sauk 
county pioneers, 440. 
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Brown, Jabez, Sauk county pioneer, 
440; family, 441-442; portrait, 442. 

Brown, Mrs. Jabez, Sauk county pio- 
neer, 440, 

Brown, Martha, Sauk county pioneer, 
440, 

Brown county, Moravians in, 35; 
Whitney’s holdings in, 288, 296; trial 
in, 301. 

Brown county historical society, ac- 
tivities, 128, 239, 368, 475. 

Browne, Edward E., elected curator, 
235. 

Brown’s_ preparatory 
lished, 442. 

Brownson’s Quarterly Review, in Joyce 
Kilmer library, 150. 

Bruce, W. H., land speculator, 293. 

Brule (Bois Brule) river, at Lake Su- 
perior, fisherman on, 208; Du Lhut 
on, 425-426, 

Brunson, Rev. Alfred, narrative by, 
acquired, 366. 

Bryan, Thomas B., hotel interests, 401- 
402, 404. 

Buck, Solon J., historian, 379. 

Buck, Storey, articles by, 243. 

Buckley family, education of, 88. 

Buffalo (N.Y.), college at, 162; resi- 
dents, 291, 300; capitalists, 303; boat 
arrives from, 331. 

Buffalo (Wyo.), removal to, 380. 

Buffalo county, pioneers, 83. 

Bull, Ole, Madison concert of, 315, 322. 

Bullen Jr., John, Kenosha pioneer, 123. 

Bundy, Mr. and Mrs. Ephraim, Sauk 
county pioneers, 440. 

Bundy, Harry Eugene, school princi- 
pal, 90. 

Bundy, Dr. William F., Sauk county 
pioneer, 440, 442. 

Bunker family, Sauk county pioneers, 
440, 

Bunnell, Dr. Lafayette H., land own- 
er, 130; account by, in La Crosse 
Morning Chronicle, 131, 139, 141; 
Winona and Its Environs, 131, 139, 
141; accounts expanded, 138. 

Burg, Robert, dentist, 53. 

Burg family, operate flour mill, 51. 

Burlington, Jesse Strang at, 140; con- 
ditions at, 270. 

Burlington historical society, activities, 
123, 476. 

Burnham, Guy M., historical society, 
activity, 239. 

Butler, Henry S., memorial fund, 475. 

Butler, James D., letter to, 177. 


school, estab- 
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Butman, Mrs. Lewis, joins California 
Quakers, 444. 

Butts, Hattie, Evansville resident, 69. 

Byrd, Adm. Richard E., ship pur- 
chased for, 254. 


Caseen, Charles W., sketch, 341-342. 
Caldwell, Dr. Margaret, leases mineral 
baths, 407. 

Caledonia, missionary at, 268. 
Caledonia township (Kenosha county), 
Bohemian settlement in, 475. 
California, resident, 9; visited, 
Quakers removal to, 443-445. 
California university, livestock special- 

ist at, 338. 

Calumet (Mich.), in survey region, 458. 
Calumet county, Stockbridges removal 
to, 294; land holdings in, 295-296. 
Cammack, Mr. and Mrs. William, join 

California Quakers, 444. 
Cammack family, Sauk county pio- 
neers, 440; join California Quakers, 


165; 


Camp Smith, at Green Bay, 289. 

Campbell, Dr. B. L., Monches resident, 
46. 

Campbell, Edward, physician, 53. 

Campbell, Roderick, physician, 53. 

Campbell family, index of, acquired, 
367. 

Campbellite, minister, 277. 

Campionette, cited, 158. 

Canada, lands in, 298, 303; Du Lhut 
in, 426; French in, 428; geological 
survey in, 453, 455-456. 

Canadian Pacific railway, chief engi- 
neer, 455. 

Canals, around falls of Sault Ste 
Marie, 4; proposed from Lake Mich- 
igan to Rock river, 42. 

Canandaigua and Niagara Falls rail- 
way, employment on, 143. 

Canisius college, at Buffalo, 162. 

Cape Flattery, employment at, 388- 
889. 

Carman, Harry J., and Tugwell, Rex- 
ford G., edit, Essays upon Field 
Husbandry in New England, and 
Other Papers ... by Jared Eliot, 
851. 

Carmelites, monastery, 39. 

Carney, Mrs. Elizabeth, Waukesha 
resident, 394; wealth of, 406. 

Carpenter, Matthew, discussed, 74-75. 

Carroll, Ex-governor John L., presides 
at Catholic congress, 166. 





Index 


Carrollville, factory, 435. 

Carson, Mrs. Delia E., on University 
of Wisconsin faculty, 66. 

Carthage (Ill.), Mormons murdered at, 
182. 


Carver, Sarah A., on University of 
Wisconsin faculty, 66. 

Cary, S., speech by, 193. 

Casco, ship of South Pacific, 390-391. 

Case, Belle, student at Wisconsin uni- 
versity, 319; engaged, 319. See also 
Mrs. Robert La Follette Sr. 

Cass, Lewis, permit requested from, 
296. 

Casson, Henry, letters of, acquired, 
237 


Cassville, land speculation near, 295. 

Catholic congress of the United States, 
organized, 165-166; Proceedings, 166. 

Catholics, at Superior, 13; in Wiscon- 
sin, 47, 280; maintain hospital, 99; 
at Prairie du Chien, 147-148; aid 
Irish, 161-162; church celebrations, 
242; clergy, 277; opposition to, 278. 

Chamberlin, Thomas C., address by, 
839. 

Chapin, Rev. Aaron L., early mission- 
ary, 266. 

Chapman, Dr. Chandler B., reputation, 
199, 202. 

Charlton, James, Guide to Summer Re- 
sorts in Wisconsin, 411. 

Chase, Capt. » in South seas, 389. 

Chase, Justice Salmon P., summers at 
Waukesha, 415. 

Cheese making, in Wisconsin, 448-451. 

Cheney, L. S., study by, 344. 

Chequamegon bay, Indian 
headquarters, 3. 

Chicago (Ill.), port at, 4, 8; mission- 
ary, 37; removals to, 52; freight at, 
62; physicians, 83, 99, 451; visited, 
95, 393, 450; hospitals, 98-99, 104- 
105; medical school, 100; residents, 
143, 152, 171, 213-214, 219, 224, 253, 
394, 401-402, 411, 413, 418; meeting 
of colonization association at, 161; 
soldiers at, 177; clubs, 207, 254; 
public health interest in, 214-215; 
corruption in, 220-221; testimonials, 
222; History, 359; death at, 417; 
World’s fair, 421; church, 423; 
Quakers, 443. 

Chicago and Northwestern 





agency 


railway 


company, director, 257; resort pub- 
licity, 420. 
Chicago Evening Post, cited, 219. 
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Chicago Inter-Ocean, cited, 409. 

Chicago Journal of Commerce, cited, 
407. 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul rail- 
way, route, 46, 62, 385; expansion, 
146, 160; chief engineer, 155; organ- 
ization celebrated, 370; resort pub- 
licity, 420. 

Chicago Standard, cited, 396. 

Chicago theological seminary, library, 
265. 

Chicago Times, cited, 403. 

Childs, Ebenezer, recollections cited, 
284, 298; erects logging camp, 297. 

Childs, Mrs. Ebenezer, burial place lo- 
cated, 372. 

Chippewa battle, participant, 315. 

Chippewa Indians, cede lands, 4; bur- 
ial of, 45; make peace with Sioux, 
429. 

Chippewa river, lumbering on, 68, 65, 
180-181, 296. 

Christian, Dr. Henry, of Harvard uni- 
versity, 107. 

Christian brothers, open college, 152, 
157; reverses, 162. 

Christianson, Theodore, Minnesota, 165. 

Church, Benjamin, article on house of, 


Citizenship day, celebrated, 120. 

City of McGregor, river boat, 147. 

Civil war, participants in, 9, 145; 
prices during, 49; removals, 52; gen- 
erals, 148, 313; hospital, 151; Demo- 
cratic president after, 158; veterans, 
166. 

Clark, George Rogers, sister of, 315. 

Clark, William, sister of, 315. 

Clary, Rev. Dexter, influence of, 266. 
Clement, Dr. John, in charge of asy- 
lum, 201-202. 
Clemons, Walter, 
Quakers, 444. 

Clermont, John, account cited, 285. 

Cleveland, Grover, presidential candi- 
date, 98, 163; inaugural, 158; friend, 
164, 

Clifton, Monroe county, Evangelical 
Lutheran church celebrates anniver- 
sary at, 371. 

Clinton, Rev. O. P., influence of, 266. 

Clough, Clara. See Mrs. Irvine Len- 
root. 

Clough, Solon H., Superior judge, 18. 

Colbo, Mrs. Ella S., edits booklet, 120, 
244, 


joins California 
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Colby, Charles W., Canadian Types of 
the Old Régime, 429. 

Cole, Cyrenus, I 4m a Man: The In- 
dian Black Hawk, 308. 
Cole, H. E., Stagecoach and Tavern 
Tales of the Old Northwest, 185. 
Colorado Springs (Colo.), meeting at, 
354; Bulletin, 354. 

Columbia county, senator, 337. 

Columbia university, position at, 338; 
Studies, 351. 

Columbus, centennial, 121. 

Communication, from P. L. Scanlan, 
357. 

Compton, R. O., officer of mineral 
springs company, 398, 

Concrete. See ‘First Concrete Build- 
ing in the United States.’ 

Congregationalists, celebrate anniver- 
saries, 122, 241; minister, 262; article 
on missionaries, 263-282; Wisconsin 
conference record books acquired, 
478-474, 

Conway, John G., friend, 66; letters to, 
66-76, 8324, 8334. 

Cook, Antoinette, Sauk county pioneer, 
440; teacher, 441. 

Cook, Charles, joins California Quak- 
ers, 441. 

Cook, Martha E., Sauk county pioneer, 
440. 

Cook, Mary, Sauk county pioneer, 440. 

Cook, Nathan, Sauk county pioneer, 


440, 

Cook, Mr. and Mrs. Solomon, Sauk 
county pioneers, 440; join California 
Quakers, 443. 

Cooke, Rev. Noah, missionary, 267- 
268, 274. 

Cooper, Rev. Leland R., archeologist, 
120, 357; address by, 235. 
Coiperative association, at 

Grove, 449. 

Cooperstown, missionary, 34. 

Corcoran, W. C., land speculator, 6. 

Cornish, ministers, 277. 

Coryell, Andrew, joins 
Quakers, 443. 

Coryell, Caleb, Sauk county pioneer, 


Favill 


California 


440. 
Coryell, Sarah, Sauk county pioneer, 
440. 
Cottage Grove, missionary, 268. 
Cotton house, at Green Bay, 123, 239. 
Courtney, William, Monches pioneer, 
41. 
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Cram, Mrs. B. F., voice teacher, 76-77. 

Crandall, Harry, removal to Midwest, 
183. 

Crane, Charles R., president, voters’ 
league, 220-221. 
Crawford and Richland Counties, Wis- 
consin, History of, 144, 151, 159. 
Crawford county, Democratic club in, 
146; memorial address, 149; Record 
of Deeds, 151, 153. 

Crofoot, Pres. Jay W., of Milton col- 
lege, 186. 

Croghan, Ann H. See Mrs. Thomas 
S. Jesup. 

Croghan, Eliza. See Mrs. George Han- 
cock. 

Croghan, George, mother of, 315. 

Croghan, Mrs. Lucy C., son of, 315. 

Croghan, Maj. and Mrs. William, 
daughters of, 307. 

Crook, John, joins California Quakers, 
444. 


Crook, Mr. and Mrs. Peter, join Cali- 
fornia Quakers, 444. 

Crook, William, joins California Quak- 
ers, 444. 

Crooks, Ramsay, letter to, 288; with 
American fur company, 293, 358. 
Crosby, Mrs. F. A., sponsors cooking 

school, 243. 
Cruse, Col. E. T., state militia officer, 
120. 
Culver, ——, Superior resident, 18; en- 
tertains, 14. 
— Jeremiah, Memoirs distributed, 
Curtis, Rev. O. F., influence of, 266. 
Custer (S.D.), Van Hise at, 461-462. 


Damyrino, in Wiconsin, 446-452. 

Dakota territory, railroad on boundary 
of, 160; Indian troubles in, 163; 
Quakers in, 442. 

Damen, Rev. Arnold, makes offer to 
Jesuits, 152. 

Damon, Lowell, house of, as historical 
center, 477. 

Danes, among Moravians, 27; at Green 
Bay, 37. 

Daniels, Mrs. Farrington, genealogies 
of Farrington and Daniels families 
acquired, 237. 

Daniels, Homer E., student at Wis- 
consin university, 73. 

Davidson, Capt. Daniel, river pilot, 65. 
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Davidson, W. F., steamboat line inter- 
ests, 63. 

Davidson brothers, own steamboat line, 
62. 

Davies, Lieut. T. A., service of, 181. 

‘Davis, Jefferson, Military Record in 
Wisconsin, by P. L. Scanlan, 174- 
182; corrections in, 357. 

Davis, Mrs. Jefferson, marriage, 174, 
181-182. 

Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Mark, Sauk coun- 
ty pioneers, 440-441. 

Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Neely, join Cali- 
fornia Quakers, 443. 

Davis, Varina H., Jefferson Davis, 
174. 

Dawson, C. C., Saratoga: Its Mineral 
Waters, 399. 

Dawson, Florence, Evansville resident, 
74. 

Dean, Eliab B., at early Superior, 9-10, 
14, 17; visits Madison, 11. 

Dean, Mrs. Eliab B. (Sarah), sketch, 
9-10; overland trip, 11; correspond- 
ence, 13-14, 17; portrait, 14. 

Delafield, missionary at, 276; photo- 
graphs of buildings at, acquired, 367. 

Democratic party, Irish in, 41; in Wis- 
consin, 48-49, 66; Germans in, 85; 
members, 96, 98; president, 158-163; 
nominee for governor, 165. 

Dempsey, Sen. Chester E., owns hand- 
made desk, 47. 

Dempsey families, professional train- 
ing in, 58. 

Dennis, James, Sauk county pioneer, 


Dennis, Rachel, Sauk county pioneer, 
441. 

Derleth, August, Bright Journey, re- 
viewed, 357; Village Year: A Sac 
Prairie Journal, reviewed, 468. 

Des Moines river, rapids, 308. 

Detroit (Mich.), transportation to, 4, 
7; visited, 284; lead shipped to, 299. 

Detroit Free Press, cited, 156. 

Devil river. See East river. 

Devil’s lake, natural science expedi- 
tions at, 342; Mrs. Lincoln at, 418. 

Diaspora, missionaries of, 25. 

Dickason, Maj. Elbert, founder, 121. 

Dickinson, William, at Green Bay, 284. 

Dictionary of American History, re- 
viewed, 233. 

Dinon, Catherine. See Mrs. John Law- 
ler. 
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Dixon’s Ferry (Ill.), Black Hawk at, 
306; troops reach, 309, 311. 

Doane, Gilbert H., conducts genealogi- 
cal conference, 235. 

Documents, 66-82, 189-198, 
453-467. 

Dodge, Gov. Henry, appointee, 167; 
organizes Dragoons, 179. 

Dodgeville, missionary, 276-277, 282; 
shot tower built near, 299. 

Dodson, Dr. John, influence of, 202; 
at medical college, 211. 

Domestic science, introduced in Mil- 
waukee, 243. 

Donnelly, F. J., physician, 53. 

Donnelly, Dr. Frank, supplies names, 
52. 

Door county, Moravian archives in, 26; 
Moravians settle in, 32, 36. 

Door county historical society, activ- 
ity, 239. 

Dorance, Capt. De Forest, river pilot, 
60, 62. 

Doty, James D., log cabin home, 124; 
represents Astor interests, 288, 292; 
buys Navarino property, 290; suc- 
cessor to, 294; letter to, 296; pre- 
sides at court, 298; social standing, 
803. 

Douglas, Stephen A., county named 
for, 6; Wisconsin land speculator, 
14; defeat of, 97; supporter, 146. 

Douglas county historical society, ac- 
tivities, 239, 368. 

Douglass, Paul F., Story of German 
Methodism, reviewed, 229. 

Dousman, Hercules, central figure in 
Bright Journey, 357. 

Dousman, Dr. John B., influence of, 
202. 
Dousman, 
284. 

Doyle, Peter, friend, 164. 

Drake, H. C., dairy interests, 450. 

Draper, Lyman C., cited, 284; collec- 
tions, 381. 

Du Bois, Dr. ——, influence of, 202. 

Dubuque (Iowa), lumber rafts at, 60, 
62; residents, 165, 180; Catholic 
records at, acquired, 238. 

Dubuque Herald, cited, 153. 

Dubuque’s mines, Jefferson Davis at, 
174, 178, 357. 

Ducharme, Dominique, founder, 121. 

Duchesneau, Jacques, enemy of Du 
Lhut, 428. 


303-335, 


Michael, relates incident, 
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Duck Creek, lumbering at, 296, 298. 

Dudgeon, R. B., student at Wisconsin 
university, 72. 

Due, Stephanus, a Diaspora, 25. 

Duer, John, sketch, 330; arrival with 
brother, 331. 

Duluth (Du Lhut), Daniel Greysolon, 
holds Indian council, 38; ‘Daniel 
Greysolon Du Lhut,’ by Isura An- 
drus-Juneau, 425-429. 

Duluth (Minn.), residents, 13-14; de- 
serted, 17; library, 429. 

Dunbar, Edward, sketch, 408-409. 

Dunbar, Col. Richard, sketch, 394-424; 
leases Bethesda, 408-410; resumes 
management, 409-410; death, 406. 

Dunbar, Mrs. Richard, arrival at Wau- 
kesha, 896; manages spring and 
park, 406-407; death, 410. 

Dunbar, Stella. See Mrs. 
Hoeffer. 

Duncans Mills (Calif.), visited, 391- 
892. 

Dutch, minister of, 28; parish records 
consulted, 326. 

Dwight, Edward G., papers of, ac- 
quired, 237. 


Leopold 


East NeesisH Rapips, camp at, 829, 
831; geology studied, 330. 

East (Devil) river, towns on, 290, 292. 

East Troy, missionary, 265, 279. 

Eau Claire, lumber company, 63; anec- 
dotes of Indian scare, acquired, 474. 


Editorial comment, 83-109, 199-227, 
336-356. 

Education, in Wisconsin, 87-95, 150- 
153, 159, 162-163, 188; Quaker 


schools, 441-442, 444-445. 
Edwards, Dr. Everett E., bibliography 
prepared by, 344-345, 356. 
Eggleston, Edward, Hoosier School- 
master, 380. 
Eliot, Jared, Essays upon Field-Hus- 
bandry in New England, 351. 
Eliot, John, Apostle to the Indians, 
851. 
Ellis, Albert G., account cited, 285. 
Elroy, letter from, acquired, 119. 
Ely, Rev. Edmund F., missionary, 10. 
Emma, river steamboat, 63. 


Empire lumber company, at Eau 
Claire, 63. 

English. See British. 

Ephraim (Door county), Moravian 


archives at, 26; beginnings of settle- 
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ment, 82, 37; Moravian activity at, 
85, 88; Lutherans at, 36; Moravian 
church, pictured, 34. 

Episcopalians, bishop of, 10; at Su- 
perior, 13-14; mission building, 28; 
at Racine, 254; at Mount Pleasant, 
277; removal to Navarino, 291; at 
Sault Ste Marie, 330. 

Erie lake, claim of land on, 293. 

Erie railroad docks, foreman, 143. 

Erin township (Washington county), 
Irish in, 89; named, 47-48; Demo- 
crats in, 48; census difficulty, 49. 

Eschweiler, Alexander C., death, 118. 

Evangelical and Reformed church, 
celebrates, 242. 

Evangelical churches, celebrate cen- 
tennial in state, 122, 241. 

Evans, Hartman K., letter of, acquired, 
474, 

Evans, William A., Mrs. Abraham Lin- 
coln, 417-419. 

Evansville, residents, 69, 74, 197, 453; 
speech at, 193; newspapers, 324; vis- 
ited, 827, 458. 


Fanrrty, William B., ‘Life of John 
Lawler, 148-166; sketch, 245. 

Fairchild, Cassius, sister of, 9. 

Fairchild, Jairus C., daughter of, 9, 
11. 

Fairchild, Lucius, sister of, 9; statue 
of, proposed, 838. 

Fairchild, Sarah. See Mrs. Eliab B. 
Dean. 

Falge, Louis, club officer, 94. 

Falk, Mr. and Mrs. Louis, concert by, 
815, 322. 

Falk, Gen. Otto H., death, 118. 

Fargo, Enoch, manufacturer, 452. 

Fargo, Frank, publicity man, 452. 

Fargo, Isaac, invents butter color, 452. 

Farson, ——, president of Metropoli- 
tan church association, 423. 

Favill, A. D., dairy interests, 450. 

Favill, Clara, exhibits butter, 200, 451. 

Favill, Elijah, dairy interests, 450. 

Favill, Dr. Henry Baird, Chicago phy- 
sician, 100; biographical sketch of, 
199-227; Henry Baird Favill, 227; 
Holstein breeder, 451; portrait, 199. 

Favill I, John, sketch, 200. 

Favill II, John, removal from New 
York, 200. 

Favill II, Mrs. John, marriage, 200. 
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Favill III, Dr. John, at Madison, 200; 
education, 201; son of, 202; influ- 
ence of, 203; lecture, 218. 

Favill III, Mrs. John, son of, 204. 

Favill IV, Dr. John, edits memorial 
volume, 215, 227. 

Favill, Stephen, Wisconsin dairyman, 
200, 450; daughter of, 451. 

Favill Grove, cheese factory, 449. 

Fay, Simeon D., letters of, acquired, 
474, 

Ferguson, Dr. Alexander H., 
graphical sketch, cited, 108. 
Ferries, in Wisconsin, 144, 154. 
Fett, Rev. F., Moravian minister, 29- 

28, 30-31. 

Finnish gristmill, paper on, acquired, 
474. 

‘First Concrete Building in the United 
States, by W. A. Titus, 183-188; 
Milton hexagon, pictured, 184. 

First lake. See Kegonsa lake. 

First United States infantry, officer, 
175; service, 177, 357. 

Fisher, Mrs. Henry, translations of, 
204. 


bio- 


Fisher flats, canal proposed through, 
42 


Fitzgerald, Thomas, Monches pioneer, 
41. 

Fitzpatrick, Dr. Edward A., president, 
Mount Mary college, 233. 

Fitzpatrick, John C., editor, Some 
Historic Houses, reviewed, 116. 

Five Nations. See Iroquois. 

Flasch, Rt. Rev. Bishop ——, visits 
Prairie du Chien, 158. 

Flint, Mrs. ——, incident about, 79-80. 
Florence county, geological survey in, 
817. 
Flynn, James, North Lake resident, 

46. 


Flynn, Jeremiah, Monches pioneer, 41. 

Flynn, Wallace, attorney, 53. 

Fond du Lac, site platted, 293; 
_—— 260, 262; residents, 261, 
78. 

Fond du Lac (Lake Superior), fur 
company post at, 4; missionary, 10; 
pheasants, 11. 

Fond du Lac Commonwealth, part in- 
terest in, 261. 

Fond du Lac county, cheese factory, 
450. 

Foot, Miss ——, student at Wisconsin 
university, 70; death, 72, 77. 
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Foot, Dr. Lyman, buys property at 
Navarino, 290. 

Foote, Rev. ——, letter, 274. 

Ford, Mrs. Winifred, historic houses 
painted by, acquired, 478. 

Fort Armstrong (Rock Island, II), 
service at, 177-178, 306, 357; garri- 
son, 309. 

Fort Atkinson, museum property plans, 
476. 

Fort Crawford, archeological excava- 
tions, 119-120; site, 153; service at, 
174-175, 177-178, 181, 306-307, 357; 
prisoner, 179; lumber cut for, 180; 
connections with, cease, 182. See also 
Prairie du Chien. 

Fort Howard, fort, site of, 289, 295; 
supplies, 285; Navarino opposite, 
290; service at, 306; building plans, 
acquired, 473; provisions list, ac- 
quired, 474. See also Green Bay. 

Fort Knox (Ind.), birthplace, 181. 

Fort Snelling (Minn.), headquarters, 
175; merchant leaves, 284; goods 
stored at, 285; birthplace, 313. 

Fort Winnebago, service at, 174, 177, 
181; construction, 175-176, 180; 
route via, 297; service at, ceases, 357; 
orders and reports relating to, ac- 
quired, 473. 

Foster, Rev. J. P., missionary, 279- 
280. 

Fountain Spring house, at Waukesha, 
springs of, 398; erection, 401-402; in- 
formation on, cited, 401-402; in op- 
eration, 403-404; burned, 404-405; 
rebuilt, 405-406; operation resumed, 
410-412, 416, 420, 422; recreation, 
418-415; sold, 423; pictured, 402. 

Four lakes, in Madison region, 177. 

Fouré and Fouré, Souvenirs frangais 
en Amérique, reviewed, 114. 

Fox, Dr. William, influence of, 202. 

Fox river, Moravians settle along, 28; 
cross for Marquette and Jolliet 
erected on, 243; Schoolcraft expedi- 
tion on, 288; Stockbridges removal 
from, 289; claims on, 289-290; vil- 
lage platted on, 292; valley lands, 
801. 

Fox-Wisconsin portage, fort built at, 
175; soldiers travel from, 177; 
claims purchased at, 295. 

Fox-Wisconsin waterway, transporta- 
tion on, 285, 299-301. 

Frances Smith, lake steamboat, 455. 

Frank, Dr. Glenn, death, 236. 
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Frank Jr., Glenn, death, 236. 

Franksville, factory, 432. 

Frazier, Mr. and Mrs. Isaiah, Sauk 
county pioneers, 440. 

Freiss, Mother Mary Caroline, found- 
ress of order, 158. 

French, guide, 15; language, 204, 249; 
at Green Bay, 288, 3803; deliver 
goods, 285; explorer, 349; in Wis- 
consin, 378; in Canada, 428; rela- 
tions with Indians, 429; deteriora- 
tion of, 468. 

French-Canadians, voyageurs, 10; at 
Green Bay, 283; employment of, 300. 

Friends. See Quakers. 

Friendswood. See Quaker valley. 

Friendswood academy, established, 441. 

Frisby, Alice F., student at Wisconsin 
university, 70. 

Frisby, Almah J., student at Wisconsin 
university, 70. 

Frontenac, Gov. Louis, ability to han- 
dle Indians, 427. 

Frueauff, Marian. 
Tank. 


See Mrs. Nils Otto 


Gants, Gen. Edmund P., treaty with, 
177; in command, 180. 

Gale, Hon. George, sketch, 862. 

Gale, Zona, collection enlarged, 118. 

Galena (Ill.), on packet line, 146; 
Catholic records at, acquired, 238; 
store, 285; lumber rafted to, 300; 
residents, 306. 

Galena packet company, removal to 
Dubuque, 62. 

Galena river, sediments in, 62. 

Gallagher, Matthew, Prairie du Chien 
resident, 148, 157. 

— families, Monches pioneers, 

Gallery, Mary O., ‘William J. Ona- 
han,’ 161. 

Ganan, Mrs. ——, Monches pioneer, 
46. 

Gardner family, Sauk county pioneers, 
440 


Garfield, James A., incident, 206. 

Garraghan, Gilbert J., Jesuits of the 
Middle United States, 152; cele- 
brates anniversary, 244. 

Gates, Irvine W., teacher, 18. 

Geise, F. W., study by, 350. 

Genealogy. See Wisconsin Families. 

General Brooks, river boat, 185. 

Geneva, missionaries, 278, 278-279. 
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George lake, near Sault Ste Marie, 
829. 

Georgetown university, students, 164- 
165. 

Georgian bay, Van Hise on, 455. 

German-Swiss, in Sauk county, 97. 

Germans, in Wisconsin, 50, 58, 447-448; 
essay about, cited, 54; in Sauk 
county, 84, 86, 97; political parties 
of, 85; language used by, 92, 249; 
language taught, 159; Jesuit group, 
162; in Milwaukee, 430, 432, 436. 

Giere, Arthur F., 4 Brief History of 
Galesville University, reviewed, 362. 

Gill, Mrs. Jane, Quaker teacher, 441. 

Gillie, William, student at Wisconsin 
university, 81. 

Gogebic (Mich.), meals at, 331-332; 
geological survey in region of, 453, 
456. 

Gogebic lake, geological survey in re- 
gion, 317, 331. 

Gogogashugun river, survey work on, 
454. 


Golden Gate, river steamboat, 60-61. 
Good family, Sauk county pioneers, 
440 


Goodell, Nathan, agent of Astor, 294. 

Goodrich, Joseph, sketch, 183; settles 
on Milton site, 184, 186; tavern, 185, 
187; organizes school, 188. 

Goodrich steamship company, on Lake 
Michigan, 411. 

Gordon, Armistead C., Jefferson Davis, 
181. 

Gordon, George H., death, 472. 

Gordon, Rev. Philip, writes reminis- 
cences, 480. 

Gotham (Richland Center), school dis- 
trict, 385. 

Grady, John, Monches pioneer, 41. 

Grand Kaukalin. See Kaukauna. 

Grant, U. S., visits Prairie du Chien, 
148; admiration of, 149; memorial 
service, 158. 

Grant county, native of, 249; readjusts 
museum, 476. 

Grant county historical society, collec- 
tion endangered by fire, 368. 

Great Lakes, settlement on, 3. 

Greeley, Horace, support candidacy of, 
97-98; at Waukesha, 415. 

Green Bay, residents, 26, 203, 281, 284, 
294, 296, 299, 301-302; Moravians in, 
28, 386-38; fish marketing at, 33; 


mayor, 204; museum enlarged, 239; 
French in, 288; Commemorative Bio- 
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graphical Record, cited, 284-285; re- 
moval of goods from, 285, 300; 
traders at, 286-288; visited, 290; 
property in, 291; early history, 292; 
Indian trading post, 293; treaty 
made at, 298; lumbering near, 298; 
temperance society, 303. See also 
Fort Howard. 

Green bay, French settle on, 283; land 
claims on, 289. 

Green Bay History Bulletin, 
291. 

Green Bay Intelligencer, advertising 
in, 291, 293. 

Green county, pioneers, 83; visited, 
191; Swiss cheese factories, 451. 
Green county historical society, activi- 

ties, 124, 239, 368, 476. 

Green Lake, residents, 261-262. 

Green lake, Maplewood hotel on, 262. 

Greenback movement, in Wisconsin, 
160. 

Greenfield township (Sauk county), 
native, 336. 

Greenhalge family, 
Quakers, 444, 

Gregory, John G., Southwestern Wis- 
consin, 145, 148, 153-154, 158, 162. 

Gressmen, Asher, letter, 135. 

Gressmen, Effelender, letter, 135. 

Grignon, Amable, trader, 286. 

Grignon, Augustin, trader, 287, 293; 
burial place located, 372. 

Grignon, Louis, accounts cited, 284, 
287. 

Grignon, Mrs. Nancy McCrae (Augus- 
tin), burial place located, 372. 

Grignon, Paul, trader, 286. 

Grignon, Pierre, heirs, 289. 

Grignon family, traders, 286; papers 
cited, 287, 293; inherit British claim, 
293; sell lands, 295. 

Griswold, Judge M. S., estimate of 
Col. Dunbar, 410. 

Groat family, join California Quakers, 
444, 

Groenfeldt, Rev. ——, Ephraim resi- 
dent, 37. 

Grotophorst, Herman, parentage, 92; 
student at Wisconsin university, 93. 

Grotophorst family, education of, 88. 

Grueningen, John P. von, editor, The 
Swiss in the United States, re- 
viewed, 470. 

Grunow, Agnes, diary of, acquired, 
238. 


cited, 


join California 
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Grunow, Herman, records of, acquired, 
238. 

Guernsey breeding, at Lake Mills, 451. 

Guernsey islanders, in Wisconsin, 277. 

Guile, Elizabeth. See Mrs. John Fa- 
vill II. 

Gundry house, at Mineral Point, 124. 

Gunn, Dr. Moses, Chicago surgeon, 98. 


Haut, Prof. ——, on geological survey, 
458, 460. 
Hall, Rev. Lemuel, correspondence, 


267, 270, 273-274, 278-279, 282. 

Hall, O. K., manages hotel, 9. 

Hall, Will, joins California Quakers, 
444. 

Hamburg, Charles, joins California 
Quakers, 443. 

Hamilton, Mrs. Alexander, Johnson 
makes portrait of, 13; on Mississippi 
tour, 420. 

Hamilton, F. F., buys Navarino prop- 
erty, 290. 

Hamilton, Henry, 
property, 291-292. 

Hamilton, Holman, annotates letter of 
Zachary Taylor, 305-315; sketch, 
874. 

Hamilton, James E., death, 118. 
Hammond, Elizabeth M., principal of 
cooking school, 243. 
Hanamate, Marquesas 
dent, 386, 391-393. 
Hancock, George, illness, 307; message 

for, 315. 

Hancock, Mrs. George, marriage, 307; 
message for, 315. 

Hancock, Gen. Winfield S., 
Prairie du Chien, 148. 

Hancock (Mich.), smelting plant at, 
459. 

Hand, E. B., ‘William Horlick Jr., 
253-255; sketch, 374. 

Hannibal (Mo.), lumber raft for, 57- 
58, 63. 

Haraszthy family, copy of account of, 
acquired, 366. 

Harney, Gen. W. S., service of, 180. 

Harper, Mrs. Bessie B., interview, 227. 

Harrison family, join California Quak- 
ers, 444. 

Hart, Joseph C., teacher, 67-68; stu- 
dent at Wisconsin university, 71. 
Hartford, prairie near, 45; editor, 46; 
neighboring town, 48; interurban 

proposed to, 50; resident, 54. 


buys Navarino 


islands, resi- 


visits 
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Hartford Times, cited, 46, 49; editor, 
48. 

Hartland, lands in region of, 42; on 
railroad, 46. 

Hartley, John D., Monches pioneer, 44, 
46. 

Harvard university, medical school, 
107, 201; law school, 262; faculty 
member, 344. 

Harvey, Thomas, 
Quakers, 444. 

Harvey family, Sauk county pioneers, 


joins California 


Haskins, Prof. Charles H., student of, 
250. 
Hastings, 
196. 

Haven, Mrs. Spencer, death, 364. 

Havighurst, Walter, Winds of Spring, 
reviewed, 115. 

Hawley, ——, Mormon, 134. 

Hayes, Edward A., mine owner, 454. 

Hayes, Jay O., mine owner, 454. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., presidential 
candidate, 75, 98; appointee, 261. 

Hayes family, Superior pioneers, 18. 

Hazen, Chester, dairying interests, 200, 
450. 

Heath, Frederic, elected curator, 235. 

Heg, Col. Hans C., celebration in 
honor of, 120; letters from descend- 
ants received, 244. 

Heilbron, Bertha L., article by, cited, 
13. 

Helaman, waters of, Mormons name, 
135-136. 

Helena, shot tower, 299-300. 

Hempstead, Charles S., cited, 295. 

Hendricks, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A., 
at Waukesha, 415-416. 

Hendry, Capt. E. R., manages Bethes- 
da, 408; failure, 409. 

Henke, Dr. William A., death, 118. 

Hennepin, Louis, rescued by Du Lhut, 
428. 

Henni, Bishop John M., at Milwaukee, 
47; petitioned, 50. 

Henry, Lou. See Mrs. Herbert Hoover. 

Henshaw, Emmeline. See Mrs. Daniel 
Whitney. 

Henthorne, Sister M. Evangela, Irish 
Catholic Colonization Association of 
the United States, 161-162. 

Hewitt, Rev. E. W., missionary, 281. 

Hicks, ——, in Black Hawk war, 379. 

Hicks, John D., presents Schafer me- 
morial to faculty, 249-252; ‘The 


Samuel D., Prohibitionist, 
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“Ecology” of Middle-western His- 
torians, 877-884; sketch, 482. 
Hillsboro, teacher, 66, 72. 
Hiva-oa, Marquesas islands, resident, 
389 


Hoan, Mayor Daniel, papers of, ac- 
quired by Milwaukee county his- 
torical society, 124. 

Hoard, William D., dairying interests, 
200, 449-450. 

Hobart, Otis, Mormon, 134-135. 

Hobbins, Joseph, physician, 199. 

Hoeffer, Mrs. Leopold, visits Paris, 
406; visits Waukesha, 410. 

Hoffstetter, George, at medical college, 
211. 

Holand, H. R., cited, 28; Westward 
from Vinland, reviewed, 112. 

Holman, Earle S., elected curator, 235. 

Holstein-Friesian association, officer, 
223. 

Holy hill, described, 39; propose in- 
terurban via, 50; view of, 172. 

Honey Creek (Walworth county), cen- 
tennial, 479. 

Honey Creek township (Sauk county), 
pioneers, 84, 86-87, 97; high school 
pupils from, 90; political parties, 98; 
burial in, 108. 

Hooper, Mrs. Jessie Jack, portrait of, 


acquired, 238. 

Hoover, Mrs. Herbert, graduates from 
academy, 444. 

Horine, Stephen, joins California 
Quakers, 444. 

Horlick, William, founds Horlick 


company, 258. 

Horlick Jr., William, eulogy, 253-255; 
portrait, 253. 

Hot Springs (Ark.), resort, 413; pro- 
motion, 421. 

Hottinger, Judith. See Mrs. Henry 
Ochsner. 

Houghton (Mich.), in survey region, 
459. 

Hoyler, Bishop Clement, 
churchman, 26, 38. 

Hudson, land office at, 5; on the Mis- 
sissippi, 8; History, reviewed, 233; 
centennial celebrated, 370. 

Hunter, Sen. Robert, Wisconsin land 
interests, 6. 

Huntley, Rev. ——, sermon by, 195. 

Hurley, visited, 454, 456. 

Huron lake, geological survey along, 
317, 455. 

Huss, John, doctrines spread, 25. 


Moravian 
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Hutchens family, Sauk county pio- 
neers, 440. 


Ixtu1No1s, missions in, 35-36; raftsman 
in, 56; Black Hawk in, 177-178; vil- 
lages, 183; military activity in, 305; 
militia, 310; native of, 379. 

Illinois, lakes steamboat, 16. 


Illinois university, faculty member, 
100. 
Illustrations: 


Sarah Fairchild Dean, 14. 
Pigeon Trap, 22. 
Moravian Church, Ephraim, Door 

County, 34. 

Albert John Ochsner, 83. 

Ochsner Farm, 86. 

Octagon House, Watertown [exterior 
and first floor plan], 168. 

Milton Hexagon, 184. 

Henry Baird Favill, 199. 

William Horlick Jr., 253. 

Dr. Victor Kutchin, 253. 

Walter J. Kohler, 253. 

Alice M. Ring, about 1881, 325. 

Rodney Howard True, 336. 

Fountain Spring House, Waukesha, 
402. 

Mader’s German Restaurant, 432. 

Usinger Sausage Factory, 482. 

Jabez Brown, 442. 

Indian affairs commissioner, 
295. 

Indian agent, at Green Bay, 296. 

Indiana, route via, 183; military ac- 
tivity in, 305; residents, 826; sena- 
- 826; Quakers removal from, 438, 

Indians, on Lake Superior, 8, 11, 13- 
14; treaties, 4, 298; use pigeon trap, 
20; town named for, 45; trade with, 
130, 184, 283, 288-289, 293, 297, 378, 
426-427; lead miners intrude on, 178; 
hostilities of, 179-180, 186, 809; line- 
aments, 204; guide, 284; deliver 
goods, 285; lands of, 295-296; pay- 
ments, 303; knowledge of directions, 
834; rescued from, 428; relations 
with French, 429; in Sauk county, 
438. 

Iowa, raftsman in, 56; Mormons, 133; 
wheat in, 144; railway transporta- 
tion in, 147; Pictured Rocks, 147; 
development aided, 163; river in, 
174, 178; Black Hawk in, 177; route 
via, 387; Quaker meeting in, 441; 
removal to, 442. 


report, 
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Iowa county, first circuit court rec- 
ords of, microfilmed, 119; land hold- 
ings in, 269. 

Iowa state historical society, officers, 
126, 180. 

Ireland, Archbishop John, aids Irish 
colonization, 161; friend, 164. 

Irish, in Wisconsin, 39-55; improve- 
ment of, sought, 160-161; ancestry, 
203. 

Irish Catholic colonization association, 
organized, 161. 

Tron City, lakes steamboat, 16-17. 

Iron river, surveyor on, 5, 

Ironton, teacher, 90-91; Quakers in, 
441. 

Iroquois Indians (Five Nations), ex- 
pedition against, 429. 


Irving, Prof. R. D., on University of 
Wisconsin faculty, 193, 316; on 
geological survey, 330-331, 456; 


Penokee Iron Bearing Series of 
Michigan and Wisconsin, 332; losses 
in Science hall fire, 335; publica- 
tions by, 459; death, 458. 

Ishpeming (Mich.), geological survey 
in region of, 317, 453, 466. 

Italians, in Milwaukee, 436. 

Ithaca, school district, 385. 

Iverson, A. M., sketch, 26; Moravian 
missionary, 27-31, 35; creates 
Ephraim, 382-83; characterized, 34; 
in Illinois, 36; at Green Bay, 37-38. 

Ivey, Zida C., ‘The Famous Octagon 
House at Watertown, 167-173; 
sketch, 245. 


Jackson, Andrew, 
under, 808; 
war, 810. 

Jackson county historical society, ac- 
tivities, 868, 476. 

Jacobs, Mrs. Carol F., interview, 227. 

James, Dean James A., aid acknowl- 
edged, 356; historian, 379. 

Janesville, site, 184; residents, 20, 274. 

Jay, Isaac, Sauk county pioneer, 440. 

Jay, Ruth, Sauk county pioneer, 440. 

Jefferson, Thomas, correspondence 
studied, 847-348, 350, 354; interest 
in Lewis and Clark expedition, 349. 

Jefferson barracks, in Missouri, 174; 
instruction at, 175; letter forwarded 
to, 178; prisoner, 180; companies at, 
309. 

Jefferson county (Ky), residents, 182. 


military service 
approved conduct of 
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Jefferson county (Wis.), landmark in, 
167; Book of Deeds, 168; district 
attorney, 335; cheese factories, 449. 

Jefferson County Union, editor, 450. 

Jenison, Ernestine. See Theodore C. 
Pease. 

Jensen, Jens, Siftings, reviewed, 229. 

Jenson, Andrew A., letter, 182, 134. 

Jesuits, in central states, 152; mis- 
sionaries, 162, 388; quadricentennial, 
873; quoted, 426. 

Jesup, Gen. Thomas S., letter to, pub- 
lished, 307-315. 

Jesup, Mrs. Thomas S., health, 307- 
808 


J ohns Hopkins university, rating of 


medical school, 106-107; student, 
843. 

Johnson, Miss ——. See Mrs. William 
H. Newton. 


Johnson, Eastman, artist, 13. 

Johnson, Henry, employment of, 28. 

Johnson, Hobart S., copy of letters 
from files of, acquired, 366. 

Johnson and Kahlke, Dubuque firm, 
155. 

Johnson county (Wyo.), resident, 380. 

Jolliet, Louis, cross for, marks spring, 
243. 

Jonas, Carl, publishes newspaper, 97. 

Jones, Prof. Chester Lloyd, death, 472. 

Jones, George W., letter to, 180. 

Jones, Mrs. John, joins California 
Quakers, 444. 

Jones, Louisa, Sauk county pioneer 
440. 

Jones, Thomas, Sauk county pioneer, 
440-441. 

Juneau, railroad at, 44. 

Jusserand, Ambassador Jean J., letters 
of, acquired, 367. 


KAaHLENBERG, Prof. Louis, death, 472. 

Kanouse, Rev. John G., missionary, 268. 

Kaukauna, anniversary celebrated, 
121; trading post at, 294; Grignon 
house repaired, 479. 

Keating, Vincent, physician, 53. 

Keating, Walter, attorney, 53. 

Keely, ——, teacher, 68; student at 
Wisconsin university, 71. 

Kegonsa (First) lake, incident, 191; 
party at, 192. 

Kelley, Edgar S., Wisconsin musician, 
125. 
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Kelley, Hugh, relates incident, 284. 

Kellogg, Louise P., ‘The Rise and Fall 
of Old Superior, 3-19; historical 
writer, 244, 379; French Régime, 
429; sketch, 126. 

Kelum, Jesse, principal, 441. 

Kemper, Bishop Jackson, visits Su- 
perior, 10; relates incident, 284; 
visits Green Bay, 290. 

Keneally, James, Monches pioneer, 41, 
47-48. 

Kenosha (Southport), church celebra- 
tion, 122; missionary, 274-275. 

Kenosha county historical society, ac- 
tivities, 123, 368; gifts to, 476. 

Kentucky, senator, 6; residents, 181- 
182; plantation, 314. 

Keokuk (Iowa), on Mississippi, 58. 

Kerry (Thompson), residents, 48. 

Keweenaw Point (Mich.), geological 
survey in region of, 453, 458. 

Kewinaquot (Returning Cloud), Otta- 
wa chief, 204. 

Keyes, Mrs. Archibald, letter of, ac- 
quired, 119. 

Keyes, Elisha W. (Boss), discussed, 
74-75. 

Kidder, Charles J., wife of, 262. 

Kilbourn, Byron, railroad promoter, 8. 

Kimball, Charles, marriage, 15; Su- 
perior pioneer, 18. 

Kimball, Heber C., Mormon, 133. 

Kingsbury, Rev. Nathaniel, missionary, 
269. 

Kinney, John, Monches pioneer, 41. 

Kinney, Rev. Martin P., missionary, 
272-2738. 

Kinney, Philip, victim of cholera, 50. 

Kinzie, Mrs. Juliette A., at Fort Win- 
nebago, 176; Wau-Bun, 176. 

Knaplund, Prof. Paul, address by, 120. 

Know-nothings, favored, 49. 

Knowles, L. F., booklet on Dr. Elisha 
Knowles, reviewed, 234. 

Kohler, Walter J., death, 118; eulogy, 
256-259; portrait, 253. 

Kohler (Riverside), described, 258. 

Kohler company, head, 256; Kohler of 
Kohler News, 256; sketch, 258. 

Kohn, A. H., summers at Waukesha, 
413. 

Korizek, Frank, publishes newspaper, 
97. 

Kosciusko foundation, formed, 125. 

Koshkonong lake, resident on, 20. 

Kremers, Prof. Edward, letter to, 94; 
interview, 356. 
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Kroha, Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph F., 
death, 118. 

Krueger, Lillian, ‘Waukesha: “The 
Saratoga of the West,”’ 394-424; 
annotates Van Hise letters, 453; 
sketch, 483. 

Krug, Merton E., History of Reeds- 
burg, 437. 

Kumlein, Theodore V., death, 473. 
Kundig, Rev. Martin, pioneer priest, 
47; sketch, 48; builds church, 50. 
Kuntz, Carl C., newspaper editor, 97. 


Kuntz, Henry, Swiss pioneer, 44; 
miller, 50-51. 
Kutchin, Donna, father of, 262. 


Kutchin, Howard M., sketch, 261. 

Kutchin, Thomas T., sketch, 260. 

Kutchin, V. Sherwood, father of, 262. 

Kutchin, Dr. Victor, eulogy, 260-262; 
What Birds Have Done with Me, 
262; portrait, 253. 

Kutchin, Mrs. Victor, marriage, 262. 


Lacuer, J. H. A., historian, 395. 

La Crosse, on railroad, 62; steamboat 
company, 63; beginnings, 129-130; in 
lumber region, 181; Mormons near, 


133-134, 136, 189-140; and _ stories 
about Mormons, 138; editor, 141; 
visited, 148; residents, 158, 356; 


plans centennial, 241. 

La Crosse county, Historical Sketches, 
130; History of, 139-141. 

La Crosse county historical society, ac- 
tivities, 368, 476. 

La Crosse Democrat, cited, 145. 

La Crosse Liberal Democrat, article, 
188. 

Ladoga, cheese factory, 450. 

Lady Elgin, lakes steamboat, 7, 14, 16. 

Lafayette county, readjusts museum, 
476. 

Laflin, George, quoted, 398; directs 
Fountain Spring house, 413; death, 
422; will, 423. 

Laflin, Matthew, sketch of, 394-424; 
recreation, 412. 

La Follette Sr., Robert M., engage- 
ment, 319. 

La Follette Sr., Mrs. Robert M., tab- 
let unveiled for, 238. See also Belle- 
Case. 

Lake Linden (Mich.), smelting plant, 
459. 

Lake Michigan-Rock river trail, of 
Indians, 3897. 
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Lake Mills, pioneers, 200; physician, 
201; livestock farm, 222-228, 227; 
centennial of dairy codperative, 241; 
plans historical society, 477. 

‘Lake Mills: A Dairying Pioneer, by 
Wilbur Stiles, 446-452. 

Lamartine, centennial, 121. 

Lamb, Dana, letter, 265. 

Land-leaguers, object of, 160. 

Lands, sales office at Hudson, 5; half- 
breed preémptions, 7; sales office at 
Menasha, 82-33; at Milwaukee, 41; 
at Navarino, 291; of Stockbridges, 
294-295. 

Langevin, Domitelle Langlade Grignon, 
husband of, 289. 

Langlade, Charles de, claim, 293. 

Langlade county historical society, ac- 
tivities, 124, 368. 

La Pointe, treaty at, 4; excursions to, 
14, 16. 

Laramie river, Van Hise on, 462. 

Lardner, Dionysius, Steam Engine, 
Steam Navigation, Roads and Rail- 
ways, 148. 

Larke, Capt. Alured, letters of, ac- 
quired, 119. 

Larsen, Arthur J., superintendent, 
Minnesota historical society, 120. 
La Salle, Robert Cavelier de, and 

Du Lhut, 428. 

Latter-day Saints, records, 129, 131, 
184-135; historian, 182; Reorganized 
Church of, 1838. 

<— George, father of Kaukauna, 
121, 

Lawe, John, letter, 284; trader, 287- 
288; townsite of, 289. 

Lawe family, traders, 286; records of 
fur trade conditions, cited, 287. 

‘Lawler, John, Life of,’ by William B. 
Faherty, 143-166; In Memoriam, 143- 
144, 165; family listed, 164-165. 

Lawler, Mrs. John, marriage, 143. 

Lawler (Iowa), on railroad, 150. 

Leach, Eugene, memorial for, 
tribute, 240. 

Leavenworth, Gen. Henry, sketch, 315. 

LeClaire (Iowa), river pilots at, 59. 

LeCount, Louis, justice, 48; auctioneer, 
54-55 


125; 


L’Ecuyer family, sell lands, 295. 

Lee, J. M., Waukesha ... Her Famous 
Mineral Springs, 407, 410. 

Legler, Henry E., 4 Moses of the 
Mormons, 140. 
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Leipzig university, students at, 92, 343- 
344 


Leland (Ill.), minister, 35-87. 

Lenroot, Irvine, father of, 18. 

Lenroot, Mrs. Irvine, marriage, 18; 
Long, Long Ago, 18. 

Lenroot, Lars, Superior resident, 18. 

Leo XIII, pope, bestows title, 162. 

Leonard, Richard D., ‘Presbyterian 
and Congregational Missionaries in 
Early Wisconsin, 263-282; article 
cited, 272; sketch, 374. 

Levy, Mrs. John M., La Crosse pioneer, 
138. 

Lewis, Dr. Edwin J., at Ironton, 91. 

Lewis, Meriwether, training, 348. 

Lewis, Sinclair, father of, 91. 

Lewis and Clark expedition, scientific 
results, 348-349, 354. 

Libby, Orin G., cited, 300. 

Liberal Republican party, organized, 
97; members, 98. 

Lighthouse point, on Lake Superior, 
828. 

Lima, log cabin at, 185. 

Lincoln, Pres. Abraham, election re- 
turns, 97; death, 49, 148; widow of, 
416; and spiritualism, 418. 

Lincoln, Mary Todd, summers at Wau- 
kesha, 416, 419; and spiritualism, 
417-418; at Madison, 418. 

Lincoln, Nancy Hanks, 
buildings, 373. 

Lincoln, Tad, death, 417. 

Lincolniana, in Milwaukee, 123, 125. 

Linguistic Atlas of the United States 
and Canada, work on, in Wisconsin, 
481-482. 

Linn, William A., Story of the Mor- 
mons, 140. 

Little Baraboo river, Quakers settle 
on, 438. 

Little Chute, Catholic records at, ac- 
quired, 238. 

Little Muskego lake, tragedy on, 408. 

Little Prairie, pioneers, 84, 

Loami, valley of, Mormons name, 135. 

Lockwood, James H., lumber interests, 
296. 

London (England), Royal microscopi- 
cal society, 98; lecturer at univer- 
sity of, 252; student at, 253; club, 
254. 

Lone Rock, on railway, 385. 

Longfellow, Henry W., letters of, ac- 
quired, 237. 


memorial 
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Louisville (Ky.), marriage at, 181; 
visited, 182; furlough at, 309. 

Lovell, Joseph, surgeon general, 313. 

Lumbering, rafting of, 56-65; in Wis- 
consin, 296-298. 

Lustig, R., shoemaker, 49. 

Luther, » on geological survey, 462. 

Luther Valley historical society, ac- 
tivities, 124, 242, 369. 

Lutherans, in northern Europe, 25; 
school, 26; criticized, 34; at Milwau- 
kee, 35; at Ephraim, 36; at Prairie 
du Chien, 147; church celebrations, 
242; ministers, 277. 

Lyman, George, John Marsh, 285, 298. 

Lynch, Michael, recommends land, 41- 
42. 





Lynch families, Monches pioneers, 41. 
Lyon, Lucius, purchases land, 295. 


MacArruor, Dr. Daniel S., death, 364. 
McAvoy, Thomas T., The Catholic 
Church in Indiana, reviewed, 468. 
McClellan, Gen. George, supporter of, 

146. 

McCollum, Dr. Asa, son of, 387; death, 
893. 

McCollum, Charles L., sketch by, 386- 
892; presents manuscript volume, 
392. — 

McCollum, Elmer, letter to, 386. 

McCollum, Mrs. Hadassah, son of, 387. 

McCollum, Leroy, businessman, 385; in 
West, 388. 

‘McCollum, Van Buren,’ by Joseph 
Schafer, 385-893; diary of, acquired, 
892-893. 

McConville, Bernard, Monches pioneer, 
41, 50. 

McCormick, ——, Monches pioneer, 47- 


48. 

McCormick, Anita. See Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine. 

McElroy, Robert M., Jefferson Davis, 
180. 

McFee, Capt. L. Worrick, address by, 
235; editor, 371. 

McGrath, William, Monches pioneer, 
41; mass in home of, 50. 

McGregor, Alexander, owns ferry, 144. 

McGregor (South McGregor, Iowa), 
named, 144; on railway, 146, 160; 
residents object to bridge location, 
154-155; address at, 158. 

McGregor Western railroad company, 
officer, 146. 

McIntosh, Mrs. Anne H., death, 472. 
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Mack, Herman S., papers of, acquired, 
867. 

Mackinac (Mich.), Astor agent at, 
287; commandant at, 429; provisions 
list, acquired, 474, 

Macklem, George A., death, 364. 

Macomb, Gen. Alexander, grants re- 
quest, 178; commander of army, 308. 

McPherson, Robert, land speculator, 
293. 

McRoberts, Maud V., poem by, 109. 

Madeline island, surveyor on, 4; Mis- 
sion inn, gift to Beloit college, 479. 

Mader’s German restaurant, pictured, 
432. 

Madison, Dolly, Johnson makes por- 
trait of, 13. 

Madison (Dak. terr.), normal school 
at, 250. 

Madison (Wis.), residents, 9, 73, 75, 
194-195, 197, 207, 249, 317, 320, 324, 
416, 442, 458, 456; visited, 11, 74, 176, 
834; literature, 20; priest, 47; com- 
petes for diocesan center, 48; school 
superintendent, 72; physicians, 94, 
199, 201, 211-213, 227; literary club, 
200; church, 202; schools, 209-210, 
844; church centennials, 241; news- 
papers, 394; grocers, 413; Mrs. Lin- 
coln at, 418; minister, 451; paint- 
ings of historic houses in, acquired, 
473. 

Madison University Press, cited, 95, 
210-211, 395. 

Madison West End club, papers ac- 
quired, 473. 

Madison Wisconsin State Journal, 
cited, 418. 

Mahoney, Rev. William, replaces old 
church, 47. 

Maid of Iowa, river steamboat, 132. 

Manhattan, lakes steamboat, 16. 

Manitowoc, site platted, 293; Moravi- 
an mission at, 85; Germans, 97. 

Manitowoc county, land holdings in, 
296. 

Manitowoc county historical society, 
activities, 128, 477. 

Manitowoc Rapids, plans for preser- 
vation of courthouse, 477. 

Manitowoc Wisconsin Demokrat, influ- 
ence of, 97. 

Mann, William, Sauk county pioneer, 
440 


Marie Antoinette, goods shipped on, 
288 


Marks, Dr. Solon, influence of, 202. 
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Marquette, Father Jacques, cross for, 
marks spring, 243; in Statuary hall, 
388; route of, 378. 

Marquette (Mich.), beginnings of, 3; 
visited, 9; geological survey near, 
827, 455-456; harbor, 328. 

Marquette county, land holdings in, 
296. 

Marsh, John, charges against, 285; 
subagent, 297. 

Martin, Deborah B., article cited, 290. 

Martin, Morgan L., account cited, 175, 
285; attorney, 288, 302-303; buys 
Navarino property, 290; letter to, 
293; social standing, 303. 

Marx, Karl, classmate of, 249. 

Mary Caroline Freiss, Mother. See 
Freiss. 

Mason, Mahala, Sauk county pioneer, 
440. 

Mason, Thomas, Sauk county pioneer, 
440. 

Mason, Vroman, death, 472. 

Mason, W. E., joins California Quak- 
ers, 444, 

Masonry, in Wisconsin, member, 254. 

Maumee valley international historical 
convention, noted, 244. 

Maynard, Mrs. Nettie C., Was Abra- 
ham Lincoln a Spiritualist, 418. 

Mayo, Dr. William, estimate of Ochs- 
ner, 100-101, 106. 

Mears, Louise W., ‘Milwaukee: A City 
of Good Foods,’ 430-436; sketch, 483. 

Medicine Bow range, Van Hise studies, 
462-463. 

Medicine peak, Van Hise on, 462. 

Meeker, Moses, recollections cited, 285. 

Meigs, Maj. . in control of canal, 
63-64. 

Menasha, land office at, 32-33. 

Mendota, insane hospital at, 201-202. 

Mendota lake, ice fishing on, 76; de- 
scribed, 195-196, 198, 328. 

Menomineeville (Shantytown), platted, 
289; facsimile of plat in Collections, 
289; removal of Episcopal church 
from, 291. 

Menomini Indians, logging on lands of, 
297; chiefs, 298; employment of, 3800. 

Merk, Frederick, Economic History of 
Wisconsin, 146. 

Merrell, Henry, 
285. 

Merrell, Martha 
235. 





account cited, 284- 


B., elected curator, 
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Merriam, Charles E., candidate for 
mayor, 221-222. 

Merrill, Mrs. Maria, diary of, acquired, 
474. 

Merton township (Waukesha county), 
Irish in, 39; list of students from, 
53. 

Messinger family, copy of letters of, 
acquired, 366. 

Methodists, at Superior, 10, 13; mis- 
sionaries, 12, 37, 263, 277-278; criti- 
cism of, 34, 281; Scandinavians 
among, 36, 38; deposit historical ma- 
terials, 237, 474; celebrate centen- 
nials, 242; at Fond du Lac, 260; 
policy, 273; revivals, 380; recrea- 
tion, 413. 

Metropolitan church association, pur- 
chases Fountain Spring house, 423. 
Michaux, Francois André, French ex- 

plorer of American forests, 349, 

Michigan, minerals in, 3; residents, 5, 
295; writer, 20; geological survey in, 
317, 453. 

Michigan, government ship, 16. 

Michigan lake, steamboat disaster on, 
8; canal proposed to, 42; island, 133; 
travel near, 183; lands west of, 293. 

Michigan legislature, authorizes sale of 
stock, 301; Acts ... Sixth Legisla- 
tive Council, 301. 

Michigan university, teacher, 381. 

‘Middle-western Historians, “Ecology” 
of,” by John D. Hicks, 377-384, 

Midland Monthly, cited, 180. 

Miller, George A., Mormon, 132-134. 

Miller, ‘Scoots,’ money deposited with, 
131. 

Miller, Dr. William S., library of, ac- 
quired by university, 367. 

Mills, Joseph T., visits Superior, 15. 

Milton, sketch of Hexagon or Milton 
house, 183-188; pioneers, 184-186; 
missionary, 281; Baptist church cen- 
tennial, 370; Hexagon pictured, 184. 

Milton college, established, 188; presi- 
dent, 186. 

Milton Junction, removal from, 69. 

Milwaukee, port at, 8, 411; literature, 
20; missionaries, 25-26, 267; Moravi- 
ans, 27-28, 35; land office at, 41; 
railroad at, 44; priest, 47; Catholic 
diocesan center, 48; farms near, 50; 
residents, 52, 386; church anniver- 
sary, 122; market center, 144, 147; 
manufacturer, 160; brick, 168; land- 
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mark, 243; domestic science intro- 
duced at, 243; Masons, 254; church, 
266; presbytery, 272; traders, 285; 
Indian trading post near, 293; vis- 
ited, 398, 402, 409; newspapers, 394, 
416-417; fire department, 404; burial 
at, 410; excursions from, 418; thea- 
ters, 414; spiritualists at, 417. 

‘Milwaukee: A City of Good Foods,’ 
by Louise W. Mears, 430-436; Ma- 
der’s German restaurant and Usinger 
sausage factory, pictured, 432. 

Milwaukee and La Crosse railway, 
land grant, 8. 

Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien rail- 
way, agent, 144-145. 

Milwaukee and Superior railway, route, 
43; mail service, 46. 

Milwaukee county historical society, 
papers accessioned, 124, 240; activi- 
ties, 243, 369, 477. 

Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, cited, 
402. 

Milwaukee Journal, cited, 401, 405, 433. 

Milwaukee Journal of Commerce, cited, 
402. 

Milwaukee News, cited, 153, 396. 

Milwaukee Semi-Weekly Wisconsin, 
cited, 418. 

Milwaukee Sentinel, cited, 180, 418. 

Milwaukee-Watertown plank road, sur- 
veyed, 167. 

Mineral Point, marriage at, 249; mis- 
sionary, 267, 274. 

Mineral Point historical society, ac- 
tivities, 124, 240, 477. 

Minneapolis (Minn.), resident, 12; 
newspaper testimonials, 222. 

Minne-ha-ha falls, on excursion route, 
420. 

Minnesota, Indians cede land in, 4; 
territorial delegate, 5; Historical 
Collections, 6, 429; missionary, 10; 
raftsman in, 56; river transportation, 
62; and railways, 144, 147; Irish col- 
ony in, 162; development aided, 163; 
candidate for governor, 165; military 
activity in, 305; Guide, 420; Quakers 
in, 442; geological survey in, 453. 

Minnesota historical society, diaries, 
12; superintendent, 120; local histori- 
cal bulletin, 126. 

Minnesota river, steamboats on, 62. 

Mishicott, Moravian mission at, 35. 

Mission Point (Norway, III.), minister, 
35-37. 
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Mississippi, home of Jefferson Davis, 
177-178, 182; gubernatorial candi- 
date in, 180. 

Mississippi river, transportation route, 
8, 62, 140, 156, 284, 299, 301; lumber 
rafted on, 56-65; settlement on, 129, 
174, 275; ferry, 144; freight west of, 
147; fort on, 175; crossed, 177, 306, 
808; village on, 295; open to naviga- 
tion, 309; hostilities on, 310; pleasure 
tours on, 420. 

Mississippi valley historical associa- 
tion, meeting, 481; Review, analysis 
of, 382. 

Missouri, Jesuits in, 162; barracks in, 
174; lead in, 299; natives of, 379; 
route via, 388. 

Missouri river, military expeditions on, 
808; farmlands on, 461. 

Mitchell, H. E., History of Jefferson 
Barracks, 175. 

Mitchell, J. D. R., Sauk county pio- 
neer, 438. 

Mitchell, James, Sauk county. native, 
438 


Mitchell, Marion H. See Mrs. Albert 
John Ochsner. 

Mitchell (S.D.), removal from, 164; 
banker, 165. 

Moffett, Levi, letter to, 135. 

Monches, Indian, 48; sketch, 45. 

‘Monches, Wisconsin, Story of, by 
Rev. Lincoln F. Whelan, 39-55; 
known as O’Connellsville, 43-44; 
cemetery, 50, 52. 

Monona lake, free of ice, 76; students 
along, 318. 

Montana, sheep mortality in, 346. 

Montpelier, Kewaunee county, Evan- 
gelical Lutherans celebrate anniver- 
sary, 371. 

Montreal _ river, 
along, 317. 

Montrose (Iowa), lumber raft at, 68. 

Moon, Elizabeth, Sauk county pioneer, 
440. 

Moon, Solomon, Sauk county pioneer, 
440. 

Moravians. See article on 
navian Moravians.’ 

Morgan, Col. Willoughby, service, 177. 

Mormon Journal History, cited, 184, 
139. 

‘Mormons of Mormon Coulee,’ by Al- 
bert H. Sanford, 129-142; at Mount 
Pleasant, 277. 


geological survey 


‘Scandi- 
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Morris, John T., private arboretum of, 
855. 

Morris, Lydia Thompson, establishes 
Morris arboretum, 355-356. 

Morris arboretum, supervisor of, 344, 
856; gift to University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 355; creates botanical center, 
356. 

Morrissey, 
priest, 50. 

Morse, Jedidiah, visits Green Bay, 283. 

Mount Mary college, Autobiography, 
reviewed, 233. 

Mt. Mitchell, of Blue Ridge, 466. 

Mount Pleasant, religious groups at, 
277. 

Mountain, William, Monches pioneer, 
41, 47-48. 

M. Patricia, Mother, 
Chien, 152. 

Muir, John, wooden clock made by, 
342. 

Murphy, James, Monches pioneer, 41. 

Murphy, Dr. John B., of Chicago, 100. 

Muscoda, birthplace, 249. 

Myrick, Nathan, Biographical History 
of La Crosse, Trempealeau and Buf- 
falo Counties, 180, 189, 141; account 
of Mormons by, expanded, 138. 


Rev. Thomas, pioneer 


at Prairie du 


Nasnotan, photographs of buildings 
at, acquired, 367. 

Nashotah lakes, roads to, 411. 

National agricultural history seciety, 
organized, 343; essay before, 351; 
Papers, 355. 

National dairy council, address be- 
fore, 223. 

Nauvoo (Ill.), Mormons at, 130, 133, 
136-140; migrate, 131; lumber re- 
ceived at, 132. 

Navarino, part of Green Bay, 290; 
‘Memorandum of ... ,’ 290, 292; 
sketch, 291-292; land sales at, 293, 
303. 

Nebraska, Irish colony in, 162; re- 
moval to, 316, 324; fertility, 460. 

Neenah, early sawmills, 298. 

Negaunee (Mich.), geological survey 
in region of, 317, 458. 

Netherwood, Charles W., diaries and 
letters of, acquired, 366. 

Nettleton, George, Superior resident, 
11. 

Nettleton, William E., Superior pio- 
neer, 5. 
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New Denmark, Moravian mission at, 
35. : 

New Englanders. See Yankees. 

New Glarus, Swiss Evangelical and 
Reformed church anniversary cele- 
brated, 371. 

New Jersey, Van Hise in, 453, 464. 

New York, employees in, 143, 300; 
trader in, 184; cement hauled from, 
185, 187; natives of, 200; removals 
from, 289, 446; Van Hise in, 453. 

New York City, residents, 26, 394-395 ; 
visited, 27-28; newspaper  testi- 
monials, 222; clubs, 254, 258; home 
missionary society at, 264; firms, 
293, 302; lawyer, 330. 

Newkirk, David, incident about, 79-80. 

Newton, William H., Superior pioneer, 
10, 18; marriage, 13; home, 14; fail- 
ure, 17. 

Nichols, Rev. Cyrus, letter, 270. 

Nicodemus, Mrs. ——, boarders at, 
826. 

Nodaway county (Mo.), native of, 380. 

Noland, William S., oration, 73. 

North Lake, lands in region of, 42; 
on railroad, 43, 46. 

North McGregor (Iowa), named, 144; 
elevator at, 147; bridge, 154. 

North Star, lakes steamboat, 16-17. 

Northern Islander, Mormon news- 
paper, 133. 

Northwestern Confectioner, cited, 484. 

Northwestern packet company, organ- 
ized, 62; president, 146. 

Northwestern university, faculty mem- 
ber, 356. 

Norway (Ill.). See Mission Point. 

Norwegians, seminary for, 25; emi- 
grants, 26; leader of, 27; in Illinois, 
36. 

Notre Dame Sisters, organize school, 
152-153; gifts to, 162. 

Nott, Dr. Henry C., portrait, 122. 


Oatway Jr., W. H., ‘Waukesha Water,’ 
cited, 398. 

Oberlin (Ohio), attends college at, 79, 
82, 189, 193. 


Ochsner, Adolph, parents of, 86; 
teacher, 88. 
‘Ochsner, Albert John,’ by Joseph 


Schafer, 83-109; Handbook of Ap- 
pendicitis, 104; Organization, Con- 
struction, and Management of Hos- 
pitals, 105; friend, 214; portrait, 83; 
farm of family, pictured, 86. 
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Ochsner, Mrs. Albert John, marriage, 
99. 

Ochsner, Anna. See Dr. and Mrs. P. A. 
Paracelsus. 

Ochsner, Edward, teacher, 88. 

Ochsner, Dr. Edward H., quoted, 98; 
Four Sauk County Boys, 99. 

Ochsner, Henry, son of, 83; sketch, 84- 
90, 97; farm of, pictured, 86. 

Ochsner, Mrs. Henry, marriage, 84. 

O’Connell, Daniel, Irish emancipator, 
43, 45. 

O’Connellsville. See Monches. 

Oconomowoc, missionary, 279; resort, 
420. 

Oconomowoc river, settlement on, 44; 
Indians buried on, 45. 

Oconomowoc Times, cited, 397. 

Oconto, smelt festival, 480. 

Oconto county historical society, or- 
ganized, 124; museum, 240; activi- 
ties, 869, 477. 

‘Octagon (Famous) House at Water- 
town,’ by Zida C. Ivey, 167-173; ex- 
terior and first floor plan, pictured, 
168. 

Odell family, correspondence concern- 
ing, acquired, 367. 

Oehler, Valentine, builds mill, 136, 138. 

Ohio, route via, 183; visited, 192; mili- 
tary activity in, 305; removals from, 
446. 

Ohio river, steamboats, 62; lands on, 
314. 

@hio State Journal, cited, 416. 

Olin, John M., on University of Wis- 
consin faculty, 67, 74; sketch, 68; 
address by, 339. 

Olson, Lester W., collector, 123. 

Onahan, William J., aids Irish coloni- 
zation, 161. 

Oneida county historical society, ac- 
tivity, 124. 

Oneida Indians, school for, 71; lease 
sawmill, 298. 

Oneota (Minn.), missionaries, 10, 13. 

Ontonagon (Mich.), residents, 7; route 
via, 9. 

Ontonagon river, mines on, 3. 

Oregon (village), tornado at, 320. 

Oregon university, faculty member, 
251-252. 

O’Reilly, Patrick, Monches pioneer, 46. 

Orvis, W. H., quoted, 416. 

Oshkosh, Menomini chief, 298. 

Osler, Dr. William, of Johns Hopkins, 
106. 
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Osteopathy, history of, acquired, 119. 

Ottawa Indians, bible translated for, 
204. 

Outagamie county pioneer and histori- 
cal society, activity, 478. 

Owens, Capt. ——, river pilot, 63-64. 


Patraur, Richard, Vienna pathologist, 
98. 

Paquette, Pierre, rafts lumber, 300. 

Paquette family, sell lands, 295; es- 
tate papers, cited, 300. 

Paracelsus, Dr. and Mrs. P. A., mar- 
riage, 91. 

Parkes, Dr. Charles T., Chicago sur- 
geon, 98-99, 107; sketch, 108. 
Parkman, Francis, Montcalm 

Wolfe, 429. 

Parkman club Papers, cited, 140. 

Parnell, Charles S., Irish leader, 160. 

Parsons, Rev. B. F., missionary, 282. 

Passenger pigeon. See article on ‘Pig- 
eon Trap.’ 

Patch Grove, residents, 147. 

Pauline, river steamboat, 63-64. 

Paxson, Frederic L., address by, 120; 
subjects treated by, 381. 

Pearson family, join California Quak- 
ers, 444. 

Pease, Theodore C., and Jenison, Er- 
nestine, editors, Illinois on the Eve 
of the Seven Years’ War, reviewed, 
111. 

Peet, Rev. James, Superior resident, 
12; sketch, 18, 

Peet, Rev. Stephen, in Wisconsin, 264; 
church history cited, 264; and mis- 
sions, 265-267, 269, 271, 273-274, 281. 

Pelzer, Louis, historian, 379. 

Pemberton, James, negro servant, 175, 
177-178. 

Pennsylvania university, faculty mem- 
ber, 344, 853-354; Morris arboretum 
at, 355-356. 

Penokee-Gogebic 
survey in, 456. 

Percheron horses, breeder of, 337. 

Perry family, Superior pioneers, 18. 

Peter, George, artist, 433. 

Peters, Rev. Samuel, at Prairie du 
Chien, 285. 

Pewaukee, lands in region of, 42; mis- 
sionary, 268. 

Pewaukee lake, road to, 411; beach 
resort, 412. 

Philadelphia 


and 


region, geological 


(Pa.), exposition, 200, 


421, 450; residents, 261, 347-348, 356; 
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gardeners, 349; botanical studies at, 
355. 

Philadelphia agricultural society, mem- 
ber, 349. 

Philbrick, Francis S., Pope’s Digest, 
reviewed, 228. 

Phillips, ——, Van Hise’s assistant, 

6. 


Philothea, Sister, at Prairie du Chien, 
152. 

Pickering, Acquilla, purchases Quaker 
colony site, 443. 

Pickering, Benjamin, Sauk county pio- 
neer, 440. 

Pickering, Sarah, Sauk county pioneer, 
440 


Pickering families, join California 
Quakers, 444. 

Pickering land and water company, 
organized, 443. 

Pierce, Bessie L., 4 History of Chi- 
cago: From Town to City, 1848- 
1871, reviewed, 359. 

Pierce, James, removal to Midwest, 
183. 

Pigeon Point (Minn.), geological sur- 
vey in region of, 453. 

‘Pigeon Trap,’ by Charles D. Stewart, 
20-24; model of trap, pictured, 22. 

Pike Grove, church at, 277. 

Pike lake, sage of, 54. 

Pike settlement, Scotch in, 277. 

Pine island, lumbering at, 176. 

Pitman, Benjamin, papers of, acquired, 
365 


Plumb, Ralph G., address by, 123; 
Born in the Eighties, reviewed, 231. 

Polish, in Milwaukee, 436. 

Polit, Frank, cabinet maker, 47. 

Pope, Alex H., issues contract, 182. 

Porlier, Jacques, daybook cited, 284; 
trader, 287. 

Porlier, Mrs. Louis, burial place lo- 
cated, 372. 

Porlier family, traders, 286; records of 
fur trade conditions cited, 287. 

Port Washington, fish center, 432. 

Portage county, land holdings in, 296; 
sawmill in, 298. 

Porter, Rev. Jeremiah, influence of, 
266; method, 281. 

Porter, Kenneth W., John Jacob As- 
tor, 286, 292. 
Portland cement, 
England, 185. 
Post, Mrs. 
Post, Mrs. 


manufactured in 





. Milton resident, 186. 
, Superior resident, 11. 
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Potawatomi Indians, burial of, 45. 

Potosi, church anniversary, 122; sketch, 
269. 

Powell, Maj. John W., of United 
States geological survey, 457. 

Powell, Peter, recollections cited, 287. 

Prairie du Chien, Indian agents at, 3, 
297; competes for diocesan center, 
48; freight at, 62, 147; Dousman 
park museum, dedicated, 119; de- 
parture from, 130; Joyce Kilmer 
library, 143, 150; residents, 144, 165, 
174; memorial services at, 148; 
schools, 151-153, 159, 162, 165; 
bridge, 154-156, 160, 163; speeches 
at, 157; visited, 158; soldier at, 180; 
St. Gabriel’s records acquired, 238; 
route via, 284; court at, 298; mar- 
riage at, 313. See also Fort Craw- 
ford. 

Prairie du Chien college, organized, 
151. 

Prairie du Chien Courier, cited, 144- 
147, 149-166. 

Prairie du Lac, present Milton region, 
184, 

Prairie du Sac, residents, 96, 278. 

Prairie la Crosse. See La Crosse. 

Prairies, in southern Wisconsin, 184. 

‘Presbyterian and Congregational Mis- 
sionaries in Early Wisconsin,’ by 
Richard D. Leonard, 263-282; ‘Min- 


utes of ... Presbytery of Wiscon- 
sin,’ cited, 273-274. 
Presbyterians, at Superior, 10, 13; 


church anniversaries, 122, 242. 

Presnall, Mr. and Mrs. Elihu, Sauk 
county pioneers, 440. 

Presque isle, in Lake Superior, 328. 

Presque isle river, camp on, 333. 

Price family, Sauk county pioneers, 
440. 

Protestants, along Lake Superior, 10; 
support of, 148. 

Pumpelly, Raphael, geologist, 464. 

Purtell, Mr. and Mrs. John, Monches 
pioneers, 44, 46. 

Purtell families, professional training 
in, 53. 

Putney, F. M., hotel proprietor, 400. 

Pye, Mrs. Mary F., aid acknowledged, 
132. 


Quarrzt, Milo M., Kingdom of Saint 
James: A Narrative of the Mor- 
mons, 1383; ‘Northwestern Career of 
Jefferson Davis,’ 179-180. 
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Quaker valley (Friendswood), in Sauk 
county, 488; post office at, 441; resi- 
dents, 443-444; removals from, 444. 

Quakers (Friends), at Mount Pleas- 
ant, 277; article on, 487-445. 

Quincy (Ill.), on the Mississippi, 60. 

Quincy, river steamboat, 57-59. 

Quinney, J. W., letter, 299. 


Racrnzt, Bohemians at, 97; manufac- 
turer, 253, 255; organizations in, 253- 
254; missionary, 270; truck lands 
near, 4382. 

Racine county historical society, or- 
ganized, 124-125; activities, 240, 369. 

Racine Journal-Times, cited, 254-255. 

‘Rafting on the Mississippi, by J. M. 
Turner, 56-65. 

Railways, expansion, 146-147, 160. 

‘Rainbow (The) in the West,’ by Belle 
Cushman Bohn, 437-445. 

Rambo, Capt. Wesley, river pilot, 60, 
62 


Raney, William F., Wisconsin, 8, 412; 
reviewed, 110. 

Rapid City (Dak. terr.), Van Hise at, 
460-461. 

Rapid creek, trip on, 460. 

Rat River, logging at, 298. 

Ray, Mrs. ——, Superior resident, 11. 

Ray and company, at Superior, 12. 

Read, H. W., letter of, acquired, 474. 

Read’s Landing (Minn.), lumber raft 
at, 57, 59. 

Red Cedar river, lumbering on, 181. 

Red Cloud, Sioux chief, collection in 
museum, 372. 

Reed, William D., death, 118. 

Rees, Seth, land speculator, 293. 

Reeve, Dr. James T., influence of, 202. 

Reinsch, Prof. Paul S., student of, 250. 

Remey, Charles R., reminiscences of, 
acquired, 474. 

Republic (Mich.), geological survey in 
region of, 453. 

Republican party, in Wisconsin, 48, 66; 
favored Know-nothings, 49; county 
treasurer, 85-86; members, 97-98; 
candidate for governor, 160; gov- 
ernor, 257. 

Returning Cloud. See Kewinaquot. 

Reynolds, Gov. John, treaty with, 177- 
178. 

Rheinhold, Charles, solicits funds, 147- 
148. 

Rice, Henry M., in congress, 5; specu- 
lates, 6. 

Rice brothers, Superior pioneers, 5. 
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Richards, 
for, 172. 

Richards, Eliza, son of, 172. 

Richards, Estelle B., presents Octagon 
house, 172. 

Richards, Harvey, address by, 171. 

Richards, John, sketch, 167-168; em- 
ployees, 169; owns sawmill, 170; 
home furnishings, 171; son of, 172. 

Richards Jr., John, unveils marker, 
172. 

Richland Center, on railway, 385; resi- 
dent, 386. 

Richland City. See Gotham. 

Richland county, teacher, 385; pio- 
neers, 886. 

Richmond, Elizabeth Y., letters of, ac- 
quired, 237. 

Rigdon, Sidney, Mormon, 133. 

Riley, Maj. Bennett, in command, 175. 

Ring, Alice M., letters to, 66, 75-82, 
189-198, 317-324; relationship to, 325; 
portrait, 8325. See also Mrs. Charles 
R. Van Hise. 

Ring, J. E., quoted, 193. 

Ring, Mrs. J. M., Union resident, 76, 
189; travels, 192-193. 

Ripon, Congregational church cele- 
brates anniversary, 371. 

Ripon college, students, 442. 

Ritchie, Albert S., student at Wiscon- 
sin university, 71-74, 

Ritchie, James S., City of Superior, 5, 
18; Wisconsin and Its Resources, 15- 
16. 

Ritchie family, Superior pioneers, 18. 

Riverbend, Kohler estate, 258. 

Riverside. See Kohler. 

Reberts, Al, opens select school, 192. 

Roblier, William A., death, 118. | 

Rochester, church anniversary at, 122. 

Rock county, residents, 75, 817, 324; 
land holdings in, 296. 

Rock Island (Ill.), Jefferson Davis at, 
174, 180; fort at, 309; troops leave, 
811. 

Rock island rapids, pilots at, 59-61. 

Rock river, in Illinois, soldiers near, 
177; Black Hawk pursued on, 306; 
hostilities on, 309-311. 

Rock river, in Wisconsin, canal pro- 
posed to, 42; historic house on, 167; 
city on, 184. 

Rocky mountains, Van Hise in, 453, 
462. 

Roeseler, John S., teaches at Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 343. 


Charles Daniel, memorial 
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Roeser, Carl, newspaper editor, 97. 

Roets, John, attorney, 53. 

Rolette, Jane, marriage, 358. 

Rolette, Joseph, lumber interests, 296; 
interest in American fur company, 
358. 

Rood, Rev. L., missionary, 268. 

Root, George, letters of, acquired, 366. 

Rosenkrans, Rev. C. E., missionary, 
266-267, 276, 279; letter, 274. 

Rountree, John H., homestead offered 
for preservation, 372. 

Rouse, Lewis, trader, 287; sells land, 
295. 

Rowley, Leslie P., letters of, acquired, 
367. 

Roy family, sell lands, 295. 

Rullman, ——, businessman, 69. 

Rush medical college, students, 95-96, 
98, 211, 261; staff members, 99-100, 
218; resolutions of, 212; statement, 
219. 

Rusk, Jeremiah, statue of, proposed, 
338 


Russell, Walter, quoted, 258. 
Ryan, Judge Edward G., quoted, 204 


Sanins, Pliny, erects logging camp, 
297. 

St. Anthony falls, on excursion route, 
420. 

St. Catherine’s Springs (Can.), sketch, 
400. 

St. Croix and Lake Superior railway, 
chartered, 8. 

St. Croix Falls, cattle purchased at, 5. 

St. Croix river, lumbering on, 5; road 
cut to, 8; forests on, 65; portage to, 
425. 

St. Lawrence river, boatmen from, 301; 
Van Hise on, 465. 

St. Louis (Mo.), pilot at, 65; archives, 
152; library, 175; Black Hawk taken 
to, 179; goods shipped from, 300; 
fair, 421. 

St. Louis, lake steamboat, 454, 

St. Louis Northern line packet com- 
pany, installs electric searchlights, 
57. 

St. Mary’s river, camp on, 329; trip 
on, 455. 

St. Paul (Minn.), residents, 5-6, 63, 
180, 161, 164; visited, 8, 162; route 
via, 11-12, 65; mail service from, 
asked, 15; steamboats at, 62, 146. 

St. Peter’s river, goods delivered to, 
285. 
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Salt Lake City (Utah), church rec- 
ords at, 129; supply company, 257. 

Salter, J. T., The Pattern of Politics: 
The Folkways of a Democratic Peo- 
ple, reviewed, 358. 

Sandburg, Carl, quoted, 222. 

Sanford, Albert H., ‘The Mormons of 
Mormon Coulee,’ 129-142; sketch, 
245; aid acknowledged, 356. 

Saratoga Springs (N.Y.), sketch, 399; 
promotion, 421. 

Sauk Center (Minn.), physician, 91. 

Sauk City, school principal, 90; Schurz 
followers in, 97. 

Sauk City Pionier am Wisconsin, Re- 
publican newspaper, 97. 

Sauk county, natives of, 83, 336; pio- 
neers, 84; county school superintend- 
ent, 96; senator, 337; histories, 437; 
Quakers in, 438. 

Sauk county agricultural society, offi- 
cer, 337. 

Sauk county historical society, mu- 
seum, 125; activities, 240, 369. 

Sauk Indians, chief, 177; hostility, 309. 

Sault Ste Marie (Mich.), Spirit of, 3; 
canal, 4, 6; traders at, 285; arrivals 
at, 329, 454; provisions list, acquired, 
474, 

‘Scandinavian Moravians in Wiscon- 
sin” by Joseph Schafer, 25-38; 
Moravian church, Ephraim, pic- 
tured, 34. 

Scandinavians, in Milwaukee, 27-28. 
See also Danes, Norwegians, Swedes. 

Scanlan, P. L., ‘The Military Record 
of Jefferson Davis in Wisconsin,’ 
174-182; Prairie du Chien, 174; 
elected vice-president of historical 
society, 235; sketch, 245; communi- 
cation from, 357. 

Schafer, Joseph, California Letters of 
Lucius Fairchild, 9; ‘Scandinavian 
Moravians in Wisconsin,’ 25-28; an- 
notates Van Hise letters, 66, 189, 
315; addresses by, 120, 124; ‘Albert 
John Ochsner,’ editorial, 83-109; 
‘Henry Baird Favill, editorial, 199- 
227; Winnebago-Horicon Basin, 294; 
‘Rodney Howard True: A Wiscon- 
sin Gift to Washington and Phila- 
delphia,’ editorial, 336-356; historian, 
879; ‘Van Buren McCollum,’ 3885- 
893; death, 864; memorial to, 249- 
252. 

Schafer, Mrs. Joseph, marriage, 250. 

Schifer, Mr. and Mrs. Mathias, Wis- 
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consin pioneers, 249. 

Schlesingerville (Slinger), 
from, 51. 

Schmidt, Dr. Erwin R., Ochsner’s as- 
sociate, 101-102. 

Schoolcraft, Henry, expedition on Fox, 
283. 

Schools. See Education. 

Schreiber, Mrs. Lucile, death, 365. 

Schultz, Rev. H. A., Moravian min- 
ister, 82. 

Schurz, Carl, Baden revolutionist, 84; 
quoted, 85; followers, 97. 

Science, article, 352. 

Scientific Monthly, articles, 348, 356. 

Scotch, ancestry, 260; in Wisconsin, 
277; described, 455. 

Sell, Martha E., death, 472. 

Senn, Dr. Nicholas, Chicago surgeon, 
98, 100, 202. 

Seraphia, Sister, at Prairie du Chien, 
152. 

Setzer, V. G., letter, 175. 

Seward, Rev. E. D., missionary, 274- 
276. 

Seward, M. N., awarded medals for 
cheese exhibit, 450. 

Sextonville, teacher, 385; visited, 386, 
391; removal from, 387. 

Shambaugh, Dr. Benjamin F., death, 
118; tribute, 244. 

Shantytown. See Menomineeville. 

Shawano county historical society, or- 
ganized, 240; correction on date of 
organization, 478. 

Shea, John Gilmary, historian, 166. 

Sheboygan, site platted, 293; bank, 
257; manufactory, 258; land trans- 
actions at, 290, 294. 

Sheboygan county, ‘Lands in,’ 290, 294; 
Whitney’s holdings in, 296. 

Sheboygan Falls, site platted, 293. 

Sheldon, Clara M., joins California 
Quakers, 444. 

Sheridan, Gen. Philip H., visits Prairie 
du Chien, 148. 

Sherman, Rev. David A., in Wisconsin, 
265, 277; influence of, 266. 

Sherman, Ray W., I Believe in Amer- 
ica, reviewed, 360. 


removal 


Sherman, Gen. William T., visits 
Prairie du Chien, 148. 
Sherwood, Hattie. See Mrs. Victor 


Kutchin. 
Shields families, Monches pioneers, 41. 
Shorthorn cattle, breeder, 337. 
Shot tower. See Helena. 
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Siebrecht, Elmer B., president Gales- 
ville college, 362. 

Silurian Spring, Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
410. 

Sioux Indians, reservation, 160; ac- 
count relating to, 366; council, 428- 


429. 
Sippy, Dr. Bertram W., of Chicago, 
100 


Sixth United States infantry, com- 
mander, 175. 

Skavlem, Halvor L., information on 
pigeon traps, 20-21. 

Slack, Dr. Philip, Quaker preacher, 
442-443. 

Slavery, in Wisconsin, 175. 

Slichter family, paper on, acquired, 
867. 

Slinger. See Schlesingerville. 

Small, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph, Sauk 
county pioneers, 440. 

Small, Pheriba, Sauk county pioneer, 
440 


Zimri, 


Small, Sauk county pioneer, 


440 

Smart farm, purchased, 401. 

Smith, Alice E., ‘Daniel Whitney: Pio- 
neer Wisconsin Businessman, 283- 
804; sketch, 374. 

Smith, George, land speculator, 293. 

Smith, Prof. Howard L., death, 472. 

Smith, Hyrum (Hiram), Mormon, 131; 
murdered, 132; controversy over 
successor, 133. 

Smith, Joseph, Mormon, 131, 134-135, 
188; murdered, 182, 141. 

Smith, Milton, joins California Quak- 
ers, 444, 

Smith, Rev. W. J., missionary, 276. 
Snow, Rev. Roswell R., missionary, 
282. 
Society and State, 117-126, 235-245, 

863-874, 471-483. 

South Kaukauna. See Statesburg. 

South McGregor (Iowa). See Mc- 
Gregor. 

South Prairieville, missionary, 269. 

South Superior, a part of Superior, 19. 

Southport. See Kenosha. 

Spanish-American war, opposition, 49. 

Sparta, visit planned to, 317. 

Spencer, Aba, Evansville resident, 197. 

Sperry family, notes on, acquired, 367. 

Spettal, Michael, controversy, 156. 

Spiritualists, discussion of, 191; Mrs. 
Lincoln’s connection with, 417-418. 

Spofford, Rev. ——, missionary, 278. 

Spotted Tail, Sioux chief, 160. 
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Standish, Barney H., former student 
at Wisconsin university, 76; literary 
society member, 78. 

Stanley, Rev. and Mrs. James, Sauk 
county pioneers, 440; Quaker society 
in charge of, 442. 

Stanton, Mrs. Elizabeth, lectures, 67. 

Starr, Frank F., death, 118. 

State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, papers from office of, acquired, 
238 


Statesburg (South Kaukauna), Indian 
trade at, 288. 

Stearns, Rev. Gustave, at celebration, 
120. 

Steensland, Mrs. 
365. 

Stephenson, George M., historian, 379. 

Sterling, Prof. John W., on University 
of Wisconsin faculty, 70. 

Stevens, Frank E., The Black Hawk 
War, 308. 

Stevenson, Adlai, at Waukesha, 416. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, relations with 
Van Buren McCollum, 389, 392; 
presents book, 389; poems to, 390; 
poem by, 391. 

Stewart, Charles D., ‘The Pigeon 
Trap,’ 20-24; essay cited, 54; sketch, 
126. 

Stewart, Lillian K., A Pioneer of Old 
Superior, 5, 16-17. 

Stiles, Capt. Henry E., papers of, ac- 
quired, 237. 

Stiles, Wilbur, ‘Lake Mills: A Dairy- 
ing Pioneer,’ 446-452; sketch, 483. 
Stillman, Maj. Isaiah, defeated, 309- 

810. 

Stillwater (Minn.), route via, 12, 15; 
pontoon bridge at, 157. 

Stinson, James, Superior pioneer, 5. 

Stockbridge, mill, 299. 

Stockbridge Indians, removal, 288-289, 
294; sell lands, 295; cut logs, 297, 
300; testimony, 298. 

Strang, James Jesse, Mormon leader, 
133, 140. 

Street, Joseph M., Indian agent, 297. 

Strong, Anna Louise, My Native Land, 
reviewed, 360. 

Stuart, Robert, Astor’s agent, 287-288. 

Stuntz, George R., surveys in Wiscon- 
sin, 4-5. 

Sturgeon Bay, site platted, 293; mis- 
sionary at, 35; Moravians at, 37-38; 
museum enlarged, 239. 

Sturgis, Gen. Samuel D., daughter of, 
164. 


Edward B., death, 
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Submarine detector device, papers of 
invention, acquired, 119. 

Sudbury (Ontario, Can.), geological 
survey in region of, 453, 455-456. 

Sullivan, John, Monches pioneer, 41. 

Sumter township (Sauk county), pio- 
neers, 84, 

Superior, lakes steamboat, 7, 15. 

Superior bay, trip on, 5; site of city 
on, 6. 

Superior Chronicle, 
cited, 10, 14-18. 
Superior City, west of Superior, 7; 
resident, 13; becomes West Superior, 

19. 

Superior lake, surveyor on, 4; city 
speculation on, 6; travel on, 9, 16, 
425; missionary on, 10; islands in, 
828; trade conditions on, 429; geo- 
logical survey on, 453, 457-458. 

‘Superior, Rise and Fall of Old,’ by 
Louise P. Kellogg, 3-19; early pic- 
ture noted, 10. 

Superior Telegram, anniversary, 121. 

Surinam (Dutch Guiana), Tank at, 28. 

Sutter, Prof. J.. German teacher, 159. 

Swedes, among Moravians, 27; Meth- 
odists, 38. 

Swedish Lutheran society, maintains 
hospital, 99. 

Sweet, William W., Religion on the 
American Frontier, 264, 269-270, 278, 
282. 

Swiss, miller, 44; in Sauk county, 83, 
86; in Mormon coulee, 138; cheese 
makers, 431; in Milwaukee, 435; in 
Green county, 451; Swiss in the 
United States, reviewed, 470. 

Symes, John, article on Mormons, 138, 
141. 

Syracuse university, faculty member, 
842. 


established, 7; 


Taxzor, Nelson, joins California Quak- 
ers, 444, 

Tai-o-hae, Marquesas islands, resident, 
388. 

Taliaferro, 
285. 

Tank, Carsten, distinguished Norweg- 
ian, 27. 

Tank, Nils Otto, sketch, 27-28, 33; 
trouble with Moravians, 29-32. 

Tank, Mrs. Nils Otto (Marian), death, 
28. 

Tank, Mrs. Nils Otto (Van der Meu- 
len), marriage, 28. 


Lawrence, Indian agent, 
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Taylor, ——, student at Wisconsin 
university, 70-71. 

Taylor, Anne. See Dr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert C. Wood. 

Taylor, Hancock, witness to marriage 
contract, 182. 

Taylor, Sarah Knox. 
son Davis. 

Taylor, William R., defeated, 66. 

Taylor, Col. Zachary, daughter of, 174, 
181-182; at Fort Snelling, 175; and 
Black Hawk war, 305-315. 

Taylor, Mrs. Zachary, at Prairie du 
Chien, 307; in poor health, 315. 

Tenney, Dr. Horace K., interview, 227. 

Texas, proposed home for Mormons, 
133, 136, 189; arrival at, 137. 

Thomas, Mrs. Anna, birthplace, 168. 

Thompson, Benjamin, Superior pio- 
neer, 5. 

Thompson, Rev. S. H., missionary, 275. 

Thompson, Sheldon, buys shot tower, 
800. 

Thompson. See Kerry. 

Thwaites, Reuben G., article cited, 308; 
editor of Lewis and Clark Journals, 
848; editor, Early Western Travels, 
349; historian, 379, 381. 

Tilden, Samuel J., presidential candi- 
date, 75, 98, 158. 

Titus, W. A., ‘The First Concrete 
Building in the United States, 183- 
188; elected president of historical 
society, 235; sketch, 245; ‘Dr. Victor 
Kutchin,’ 260-262; History, 299. 

Toland, Sen. Patrick, prairie named 
for, 45. 

Toledo Blade, cited, 419. 

Torbula, Sister, at Prairie du Chien, 
152. 

Townley, Sidney D., Diary of a Stu- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, 
reviewed, 232. 

Transportation. See Railways. 

Trelease, Prof. William, students of, 
93. 

Trever, Dr. Albert A., death, 118. 

Trewartha, Glenn T., Second Epoch of 
Destructive Occupance in the Drift- 
less Hill Land, reviewed, 230. 

Troy, missionaries, 266, 274, 282. 

True, Ernest B., Wisconsin university 
graduate, 338; aid acknowledged, 
856. 

True, John M., son of, 336; activities, 
887; education of children of, 338; 
legislator, 338, 340; correction in 
item about, 470. 


See Mrs. Jeffer- 
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True, Mary Annie Beede, son of, 336. 


True, Dr. Philip, aid acknowledged, 
356. 
True, Rodney Howard, biographical 


sketch of, 386-356; corrections in 
sketch of, 470; portrait, 336. 

Tugwell, Rexford G. See Harry J. 
Carman. 

Turner, Frederick J., noticed in stu- 
dent paper, 95; student of, 250; in- 
fluence of, 343, 378, 380-384. 

Turner, J. M., ‘Rafting on the Missis- 
sippi, 56-65; sketch, 126. 

Tuttle, John, at Galena, 284. 

Twenty-fifth United States infantry, 
captain, 315. 

Twiggs, Maj. David E., builds Fort 
Winnebago, 175; assigns Davis, 176; 
orders for, 297; suit brought against, 
298. 

Twin Bluffs, resident, 385; visited, 393. 

Two Rivers, site platted, 293. 

Tyler, O. M., and company, bank fail- 
ure, 409. 


Unveruim1, Reuben L., From Cow- 
hides to Golden Fleece, reviewed, 
470. 

Union, literary society at, 67-68, 70; 
residents, 75, 189, 190, 192-195, 317; 
roads at, 76; fire at, 196; removal 
from, 316; storm at, 320. 

Unitarians, at Mount Pleasant, 277. 

United Brethren. See Scandinavian 
Moravians. 

United States, first concrete building 
in, 185; Indian citizenship, 294. 

United States army, officers, 175; 
Dragoons organized, 179; in Black 
Hawk war, 180, 308. 

United States census, reports, 18, 424. 

United States department of agricul- 
ture, plant physiologist in, 344, 347; 
publications of, 345, 350, 354; retire- 
ment from, 352-353. 

United States geological survey, in 
Wisconsin and Michigan, 317, 327, 
453, 458; publication of, 332; loss of 
materials, 335. 

United States land office. See Lands. 

United States Register, cited, 44, 46. 

United States Statutes at Large, cited, 
289. 

Universalists, at Mount Pleasant, 277; 
estimate of, 278-279. 

University Press. See Madison Uni- 
versity Press. 
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Updike, Rev. Eugene G., wife of, 200, 
451. 

Updike, Mrs. Eugene G. See Clara 
Favill. 

Usher, Ellis B., article cited, 138; edi- 
tor, 141; Wisconsin, 141. 

Usinger sausage factory, pictured, 432. 


Vauitey Crry (N.D.), normal, 250. 

Valton, Quaker meeting at, 441-443. 

Van der Meulen, Miss ——. See Mrs. 
Nils Otto Tank. 

Van de Meulen, Rev. R. J., daughter 
of, 28. 

Van Hise, Charles R., letters pub- 
lished, 66-82, 189-198, 315-335, 453- 
467; quoted, 252; Dutch origin dis- 
cussed, 826; Penokee Iron Bearing 
Series of Michigan and Wisconsin, 


882. 

Van Hise, Mrs. Charles R., marriage, 
66, 324; correspondence, 316, 327- 
834, 454-467; at Madison, 453. See 
also Alice Ring. 

Van Hise, Mrs. William H., letter to, 
324-325. 

Van Nuys, Sen. Frederick, of Indiana, 
826. 

Van Niiys, discussion on corruption of 
name, 326. 

Van Wart, Donald R., death, 473. 

Vaughn, B. M., club officer, 94. 

Veeder, Charles, joins California Quak- 
ers, 443. 

Veeder, Ella, teacher, 442, 444; joins 
California Quakers, 443. 

Veeder family, Sauk county pioneers, 
440. 

Vermilion lake, geological survey in 
region of, 453. 

Vernon county historical society, ac- 
tivity, 478. 

Villa Louis, opened, 479. 

Vinje, A. J., club officer, 94. 

Virginia historical society, 
book, 350. 

Viroqua Expositor, cited, 145. 

Vollrath company, chairman of board 
of, 257. 

Volwiler, Albert T., Correspondence 
between Benjamin Tarrison and 
James G. Blaine, reviewed, 228. 

Voree, Mormons at, 133. 

Vornholt, Rev. Ezra, in Mormon cou- 
lee, 141. 
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Wasasna (Minn.), pontoon bridge at, 
157. 

Wagner, Prof. George, loans volume, 
20. 

Walker, J. C., manages Fountain 
Spring house, 413; in Europe, 420; 
promotion methods, 421. 

Walker, Robert J., secretary of treas- 
ury, 6. 

Wallace family, Sauk county pioneers, 
440. 

Walsh, Patrick, janitor at Wisconsin 
university, 67; picture of, 2382. 

Walsh, Thomas J., teacher, 89. 

Walworth county, Mormons in, 133. 

Walworth county historical society, 
activity, 240. 

Ward, Henry L., retires from museum 
work, 479. 

Warner, Rev. Calvin, missionary, 269. 

Warrior, river steamboat, 306. 

Washburn, C. C., activity, 15; sketch, 
362. 

Washburn, Lilian, My Seven Sons, re- 
viewed, 361. 

Washington (D.C.), visited, 4, 156, 160, 
453, 457; residents, 6, 8, 18; archives 
at, 175, 185, 187; agent from, 283; 
commander at, 308, 312; army men 
at, 314; historical group at, 350. 

Washington county, Irish in, 39; His- 
tory, cited, 47; photographs of old 
houses in, acquired, 119; plans re- 
moval of museum, 478. 

Waterbury, Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo, 
Sauk county pioneers, 84-85, 88. 

Waterloo, missionary, 275. 

Watertown, religious order at, 152; 
‘Octagon House’ article, 167-173; 
museum, 168; missionary, 282; law- 
yer, 334; farmers’ meeting at, 450. 

Watertown historical society, aid ac- 
knowledged, 167; activities, 171-172, 
870, 478. 

Waukesha, Reform schoel at, 53. 

Waukesha beach electric railroad, be- 
gins operation, 412. 

Waukesha county, Irish in, 39; county 
school pupils, 53; horse breeding in, 
413; cottage sites in, 422. 

Waukesha County Democrat, 
394, 

Waukesha county historical society, ac- 
tivities, 125, 241, 479. 

Waukesha Freeman, cited, 394-398, 
400-411, 416-417, 419, 423. 


cited, 
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Waukesha Plaindealer, cited, 394-395, 
416-417, 419. 

‘Waukesha: “The Saratoga of the 
West,”’ by Lillian Krueger, 394- 
424; springs listed, 397-398; hotels, 
400-401, 403; Mrs. Lincoln in, 416- 
419; decline, 420-424; sanitaria built, 
422; population statistics, 424. 

Wauwatosa historical commission, ac- 
tivity, 125. 

Webb, Walter P., The Great Plains, 
882. 

Webster, Daniel, Johnson makes por- 
trait of, 18; incident, 206. 

Wells, Daniel, land speculator, 293- 
294. 

Wells, Rev. Milton, letter, 270. 

Welsh, Mormons among, 139; in Wis- 
consin, 277. 

Werner, M. R., Brigham Young, 132. 

West Superior, former Superior City, 
19. 

Wheat, in Sauk county, 86-87. 





Wheeler, Mr. and Mrs. . enter- 
tain Van Hise, 330. 
Whelan, Rev. Lincoln F., ‘“Them’s 


They”: The Story of Monches, Wis- 
consin,’ 39-55; sketch, 126. 

Whelan families, Monches pioneers, 41, 
46-48, 50. 

Whipp, John, Monches pioneer, 44, 46. 

Whitcomb, Nuna E., death, 236. 

White, B. N., aids geological survey, 
332-333. 

White, Mrs. W. O., attends cooking 
school, 243. 

White Rock mineral springs company, 
loans materials, 397-398. 

White Sulphur Springs (Va.), sketch, 
399. 

Whitehall, ‘House of Memories,’ re- 
stored, 243. 

Whiting, Dr. Joseph B., influence of, 
202. 

‘Whitney, Daniel: Pioneer Wisconsin 
Businessman, by Alice E. Smith, 
283-304; ‘List of deeds,’ 290, 293, 
295-296; ‘Whitney’s Lots, 1850,’ 290, 
292, 294-296. 

Whitney, Mrs. Daniel, marriage, 288. 

Whitney, Daniel M., in charge of store, 
289. 

Whitney’s Rapids, mill at, 298. 

Whitside, Gen. Samuel, commands IIli- 
nois militia, 310. 

Whittemore, D. J., designs pontoon, 
155-156. 


Index 


Whittier, John G., letters of, acquired, 
237. 

Whittier (Calif.), Quaker colony, 443- 
Add 


Whittle, ——, conducts revival, 69. 

Wight, Lyman, Mormon, 132-140. 

Wights (The): A Record of Thomas 
Wight ..., 187. 

Wiley, Sen. Alexander, address by, 
120. 

Williams, J. C., quoted, 223, 226. 

Williams, J. F., editor, Hand Book of 
Information for the Traveler, 420. 

Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, join 
California Quakers, 444. 

Williams, Lydia. See Mrs. William 
Cammack. 

Williams, Whittier, in Quaker colony, 
444, 

Williams college, instructor at, 68; 
graduate, 167. 

Williams family, Sauk county pioneers, 
440, 444; join California Quakers, 
444. 

Willis, ——, principal of high school, 
341 


Winchester, Winnebago county, United 
Lutheran church anniversary at, 371. 

Winnebago county, land holdings in, 
296. 

Winnebago Indians, deliver prisoner, 
179; oppose intrusion on lands, 297. 

Winnebago lake, Stockbridges removal 
on, 289, 294, 299; lands east of, 293. 

Winona (Minn.), on the Mississippi, 
60 


Winslow, lake steamboat, 454. 

Winston, May S., resigns from soci- 
ety’s staff, 236. 

Wisconsin, land surveys in, 4; specu- 
lation on Lake Superior, 6-8; county 
named, 6; officials, 9, 164, 259, 340; 
United States senator, 18; Scandi- 
navian Moravians in, 25-38; climate, 
36; pioneers, 39, 43, 167, 183, 200- 
201, 249, 261, 296, 336, 3878, 437; 
lands, 41, 184; Catholics, 47; rafts- 
man in, 56; physicians and surgeons, 
83, 100, 202; farm incomes, 87; edu- 
cational facilities, 88, 188, 250, 362, 
441; Raney history, reviewed, 110; 
Mormons, 133, 136; growth, 158; 
candidate for governor, 159-160; 
landmarks, 171-172, 187; forts, 174, 
182; slaves in, 175; Black Hawk 
war in, 179, 306; lumbering in, 180, 
300; capital, 199; lawyer, 204; 
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sportsman, 208; manufacturers, 253, 
432; journalist, 261; missionaries, 
263-282; first newspaper, 291; Acts 
. - - of Legislative Assembly, 300; 
first strike, 801; industries, 302; 
military activity in, 305; geological 
survey in, 317, 453; fair, 337; plant 
physiologist, 356; spa, 394-424; auto- 
mobiles in, 412; Mrs. Lincoln in, 416- 
419; cheese law passed, 430; cheese 
production in, 431; Wisconsin Dairy- 
ing, 431; dairying in, 435, 446-452; 
Quakers, 441, 445; Wisconsin: Guide, 
reviewed, 469; church records, ac- 
quired, 473. 

Wisconsin academy, principal, 344. 

Wisconsin agricultural society, officer, 
337, 339. 

Wisconsin alumni association, manu- 
scripts of, acquired, 237. 

Wisconsin assembly. See 
legislature. 

Wisconsin Central railway, resort pub- 
licity, 420. 

Wisconsin dairymen’s association, or- 
ganized, 200; early interest in, 450. 

Wisconsin editorial association, at 
Waukesha, 402-403. 

Wisconsin Families, genealogical pub- 
lication begun, 371. 

Wisconsin Heights, battle of, 179-180. 

Wisconsin historical society, diaries 
cited, 13, 15; members, 117, 236, 363- 
364, 471-472; memorial to superin- 
tendent, 249; curators eulogized, 253, 
256, 260. 

Wisconsin legislature, election contest 
for, 66; first council meets, 291; 
funds, 385; member of, 337. 

Wisconsin medical society, materials 
of, acquired, 237. 

Wisconsin mineral and transportation 
company, operates shot tower, 300. 

Wisconsin river, lumbering on, 175, 
180, 296-298, 300; affluent of, 176; 
hostilities on, 180, 310; as a bound- 
ary, 385. 

Wisconsin state board of agriculture, 
officer, 337; paper presented to, 340. 

Wisconsin university, faculty members, 
20, 252, 344, 458; in 1875, 67; amuse- 
ments at, 68, 316, 318; literary soci- 
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eties, 67, 69, 73, 318; buildings, 72; 
commencement, 74; enrollment, 81; 
students, 91, 93, 192-195, 209, 251, 
261, 315-316, 321, 338, 342, 356; 
courses, 92, 250, 342; Alumni insti- 
tute, 120; fraternities, 210, 343; me- 
morial presented to faculty of, 249; 
regent, 257; Science hall burns, 335; 
recollections, 367. 

Wise, John C., establishes newspa- 
per, 7. 

Wiswall, E. C., county school superin- 
tendent, 96, 98. 

Wolcott, Gen. E. B., memorial for, 123; 
influence as physician, 202. 

Wood, Mrs. John, husband of, 3813. 

Wood, John Taylor, naval officer, 313. 

Wood, Dr. and Mrs. Robert C., at 
Davis’ marriage, 182; marriage, 313. 

Woodland township (Sauk county), 
Quakers in, 438, 

Woodward, Darwin, field notes of, ac- 
quired, 237, 

Woolever family, 
neers, 440. 

World war, antiquated hospital con- 
struction during, 105. 

Wyoming, schoolteacher, 380; Rockies 
in, studied, 453, 462. 


Sauk county pio- 


Yankees, in Sauk county, 84; interest 
in foreigners, 85; at Green Bay, 283; 
at Portage, 378; in southern Wiscon- 
sin, 446. 

Yellow Banks, in Black Hawk war, 
806, 308. 

Yellow lake, route via, 12. 

Yellow river, affluent of Chippewa 
river, soldiers at, 181. 

Yellow river, affluent of Wisconsin 
river, Davis on, 175; logging on, 297. 

Yellow river, in Iowa, Davis on, 174, 
176, 178, 180. 

Young, Brigham, Mormon leader, 133; 
cited, 134. 

Young, Frederic G., teacher, 89. 


Zem.rr, Carl F., mayor of Milwaukee, 
120. 

Zinzendorf, Count N. L., Moravian 
leader, 25; home, 27. 
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